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Today In Oklahoma 


f Oklahoma is shaped like a 
hatchet, then the Red River 
forms its ragged, cutting edge 
to the south. Because it continually 
changes its course, the river is the 
source of ongoing border disputes be- 
tween Oklahoma and Texas. Oklaho- 
ma's argument generally turns on the 
fact that legally the state's border ex- 
tends to the river's south bank. 

Last summer, photographer Allen 
Russell made three trips to follow the 
Red River from where it enters the 
state's western border all the way to 
the east where the river continues into 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

“It’s not a beautiful river,” says Rus- 
sell, “but it has a lot of changing 
faces.” 

Indeed, it does. In the west, the 
river is red-on-red; cottonwoods and 
willows line its banks. 'This changes to 
rich black soil and lush green foliage in 
the east. About midway the Red River 
flows into Lake Texoma, the state’s 
largest lake, famous for its striper fish- 
ing, water skiing and sailing. 

Russell's cover photo shows how the 
river gets its name from vibrant red 
colors in the west. His photo essay, 
beginning on page 25, records the river 
a clear blue as it leaves the state. 

Next Issue : For the first time in its 
history, the Olympic Festival will come 
to Oklahoma this summer, and that has 
Oklahomans hot with Olympic fever. 
Plans are to run the Olympic torch 
through all 77 Oklahoma counties, and 
we’ll capture the glory of that run in 
color for you. Dr. David Baird will also 
pick up the fourth installment of the 
Centennial .Series, focusing on the life- 
style and culture that the Land Run of 
'89 spawned. All this and a portfolio on 
an Amish carriage maker in the July- 
August issue of Oklahoma TODAY. 


If you love walking around your 
neighborhood but are ready for a 
change in scenery, you'll find all sorts 
of suggestions beginning on page 32. 
Several cities have walking and fitness 
trails. Others are maintained in state 
parks. You can walk alone or join an 
organized group. But with walking 
once again a favorite form of exercise, 
you're bound to see more folks out 
enjoying the scenery and fresh air. It’s 
guaranteed to make you feel better. 
And think of the advantages: no spe- 
cial equipment, no classes to attend, 
no standing in lines and no fees. 

# One hundred years ago, people in 
Oklahoma country got all the exercise 
they wanted. Although most preferred 
riding the train, horses or wagons into 
the territory to stake their claims, some 
walked and a few rode bikes, newly 
invented in 1889. North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Washing- 
ton all became states that year. 

The 1889 Land Run marked the 
beginning of the last chance for free 
land in the United States, and many 
families endured enormous hardships 
to own the land. One young wife 
camped on the bank of the South Ca- 
nadian River with her baby and a cow 
while her husband worked in New’ 
Mexico to raise money for a horse. 
"ITieir letters, cherished by their son 
and granddaughter w ho live in Oklaho- 
ma City and other relatives, tell the 
story, beginning on page 15. 

Other land runs soon followed. 
Then the 1901 lottery for land in the 
Kiowa, Apache and Comanche reser- 
vations in the southwest virtually end- 
ed homesteading in Oklahoma. Die 
later land openings are listed on page 
19. 

The homesteaders, both in town 
and in the country, were just as busy 
on April 23, 1889 as they had been the 


day before, writes I)r. Stan Hoig. 
They immediately began building 
dugouts or soddies, fences and gar- 
dens. In town, they elected city offi- 
cials and decided where streets would 
go among the tents. Dr. Hoig contin- 
ues the Centennial scries w ith his de- 
scription of activities the first year after 
the run on page 10. 

^ Dr. David Baird will w rite about 
the lifesty le and culture of the Territo- 
rial residents before Oklahoma became 
a state in 1907 in the July-August is- 
sue. With square dancing so popular 
then, it's appropriate that about 30,000 
of the nation's square dancers will be 
dancing at Oklahoma City's Myriad, 
the State Fairgrounds and probably in 
the streets June 22-24. The public can 
also watch exhibition dancing during 
the National Square Dance Con- 
vention. 

# At least three important pieces of 
sculpture related to the Land Run 
(intennial will be unveiled in Oklaho- 
ma City during the next fcw r months. 
A 13-foot statue of a boy and girl hold- 
ing an Olympic flame was to be dedi- 
cated at the Myriad April 22. Sculpted 
by Rich Mu no, the statue also com- 
memorates the Olympic Festival to be 
held July 21-30. 

A 14-foot statue of an Indian woman 
w ill be unveiled June 4 in front of the 
state capitol. The statue is by Allan 
Houser, known as the patriarch of Na- 
tive American sculptors. His work rec- 
ognizes the centuries of presence and 
contributions of Native Americans to 
the state. 

'The third statue of two square danc- 
ers by Rich Muno will be unveiled at 
the State Fairgrounds during the Na- 
tional Square Dance (invention. 

^ For those of you w ho would like 
to order more copies of the Special 
Land Run Centennial Issue to send to 
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former Oklahomans or relatives, some 
are still available. The issue makes a 
great invitation to visit Oklahoma or a 
nice hostess gift for those of you visit- 
ing out of state this year. 

^ Fans of Hoyt Ax ton, featured in 
the Mareh-April issue, can hear of 
Hoyt pickin' and singirV at the Kiami- 
chi Owa-Chito festival June 17. Held 
at Beavers Bend State Park near Bro- 
ken Bow, the festival features woods- 
men competing in all sorts of forestry 
skills beginning June 14. 

— Sue Carter 

LETTERS 


Are Californians (who have a gift 
subscription to Oklahoma TODAY) eli- 
gible for your barbecue restaurant rec- 
ommendation department? We visit 
our daughter and family in Jenks, sev- 
eral times a year. One of the “musts" 
on our visits is to eat at Billy Ray's 
BBQ in Tulsa. What a treat for us. He 
has the best barbecue we have had 
anywhere, 

Mrs, Robert Thorpe 
Sy Invar, Calif. 

If anyone has doubts that Oklahoma is the 
home of great barbecue, our readers could 
set than straight . Four months after we ran 
‘ 'Stuffing (htt the Rest Q' in the Jmtuaty- 
February issue, we still get letters singing 
the praises of Oklahoma barbecue joints* 
We' H wrap up the debate by listing two 
other spots that readers insist rate a visit. 
Dome Jordan of Skiatook writes \ ‘We 
have tried all of the barbecue in Tulsa , and 
we find FMiotfs Brook side Bar-B-Q is the 
best. ” She believes its sam e is what makes it 
so good , Randy Talley o f Chickasha also 
brought Van 's Pig Stand in Shawnee to our 
attention , The Vandegrift family has been 
serving barbecue at 111 F. Highland since 
1935, in Shawnee since 1930 , and in 
Oklahoma since 1928. Jerry , who now* 
owns Vans Pig Stand \ credits a barbecue 
sauce recipe concocted Iry his father, Leroy , 
for the eateries success; to this day only 
Vandegrift men hum' how to make the 
sauce. Above, Van's Pig Stand and its staff 



after eight years in Shawnee; the restaurant 
looks almost the same today and still serves 
a mean pig sandwich , 

Your November/December cover 
was a hit with us. We enjoyed your 
article on bird mg, especially the bird- 
ing hot spots page. It will go in our file 
on places to go. The cover was almost 
a mirror image of the male and female 
cardinal. 'Hie photographer must be a 
pro. Could you list his name? 

Doris Avants 
Noble 

The V inyard Brothers, better known as Da- 
vid and Kent , took that photo in the Wichi- 
ta Mountains; you can find cover photo 
credits on page 3 of the magazine . 

Send my subscription tbv *89, As a 
native Oklahoman and lucky enough 
to be born on April 22, 1917, 1 am 
looking forward to my next birthday 
and will celebrate with Oklahoma with 
pride. 

My grandfather was a homesteader 
in Pawnee County, My hither, an only 
child, lived and married there. My fa- 
ther lived over 82 years on the home- 
place; he loved the land, Oklahoma 
and his community, friends and neigh- 
bors. He was MX) when 1 brought him 
here. 

1 w ill enjoy Oklahoma TODAY all this 
year with treasured memories of the 
past and looking forward to Oklaho- 
ma’s future. 

Blaine Lisby 
Oklahoma City 

Send me my party hat. Size 7 1/2, 

Bob Cox 
Redlands, California 
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| UNCOMMON 

| COMMON FOLK 

Charlie and Vojai 

By Kathryn Jenson White 



The First Couple of Bass Fishing, Charlie and Vojai Reed \ of Broken Bovr have scads of 
trophies and titles. They work hard to keep up; bass keep getting smarter , Charlie says. 


he cane pole and string line, 
safety pin hook and balled- 
up, white-bread bait approach 
to fishing is fine for the Sun- 
day fisherman, but not for the men 
and women who go at it seven days a 
week year round and reel in not just 
fish but big payouts in professional 
tournaments, fully equipped fishing 
rigs and hefty product endorsement 
contracts. 

Charlie and Vojai (pronounced to 
rhyme with “toga”) Reed of Broken 
Bow belong to the second group. Char- 
lie was the 1986 winner of the Bass 
Anglers Sportsmans Society's BassMas- 
ters Choice, the Super Bowl of fishing 
tournaments and has been a finalist 
twice more. Vojai won the 1984 Bass’ n 
Gal Classic, the women's equivalent. 
In 1987, she was named Lady Bass 
Angler of the Year and placed fourth in 
the Classic. 

Together, the Reeds have won so 
many trophies and plaques that 
they’ve started donating them to local 
businessmen who, by simply buying 
new brass nameplates, end up with 
great prizes to hand out in their local 
fishing competitions. 'Hie cash and 
prizes the couple cam for each win 
range from totals of $25,000 to more 
than $75, 000. 

'ITiis sounds a little easier and more 
glamorous than the Reeds’ life really 
is. In professional fishing, net is quite a 
bit less than gross once the fishermen 
take expenses into account. 

“It’s a very expensive sport,” Vojai 
says. “You can’t win enough to keep 
doing it. You’d have to win every tour- 


nament you fished, and you can’t do 
that. It’s your sponsors who make it 
possible to make a living doing this. I 
have three major sponsors and Charlie 
has six. We also have some smaller 
sponsors who pay us in product rather 
than money.” 

Professional fishermen and women 
also spend a lot of time earning their 
payouts in this difficult sport. In fact, 
Charlie thinks that another word better 
describes what he and Vojai do almost 
every day of the year. It may look like 
fun to outsiders, but to the Reeds it is 
a job. 

“We arc employed,” he says. “First 
time I’ve been employed in 26 years. 
I’ve always worked for myself. Now, 
we get monthly checks from manufac- 
turers. We fish for them and promote 


their products. 'Hie better we do in 
some cases, the more money we cam.” 

To do better in bass fishing involves 
quite a bit more than baiting and cast- 
ing. ITie Reeds begin most days with 
exercise and try to watch their nutri- 
tion. They have to keep in shape. 
Most of the tournaments the couple 
fishes in a year — and they enter from 
10 to 12 each most years — involve 
three days of practice and two to three 
to even four days of competition, with 
men’s tournaments generally lasting 
longer. Ilie five to seven days of w hat 
Charlie calls “hard-down fishin* ” can 
take their toll. 

4t Wc work harder in practice than in 
the tournament,” Vojai adds. 

Charlie breaks in. “We work before 
daylight to dark, and in the summer- 
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time that’s 15 hours a day. And you 
don’t sit down. You’re runnin' the boat 
over big waves and if you eat it’s a 
sandwich on the run. Usually we just 
drink hot water vve let sit out in the 
heat, \Ye ehug-a-Iug it to avoid getting 
dehydrated. We’re not just sitting on a 
bank with a pole. We’re fighting the 
elements and the game isn’t called off 
on acco u n t o f bad we a t h e r , cither. Wc 
may have to go 100 miles to get our 
fish and run back at top speed to make 
the weigh-in, avoiding stumps and 
rocks and what have you." 

While on the one hand Charlie and 
Vojai would like all bass to be big, 
dumb and willing to jump into their 
live wells to make the tournament or- 
deal a little easier, on the other it is the 
challenge of outsmarting the fish that 
has them hooked on professional 
fishing. 

Outsmarting requires mental prepa- 
ration, so the Reeds spend time get- 
ting their heads together as well as 
keeping their bodies fit to fish, 

"’This sport is about half physical 
and about half mental," Charlie says. 

‘ "Of co u rsc , i f y o u don’t k c e p y o u rsc 1 f 
in good physical shape, you can’t be in 
good mental shape. And you study and 
keep records of what you learn over 
the years about water temperature, air 
temperature, barometric pressure, 
moon phase. You see, bass are crea- 
tures of habit. They’ll go back and do 
the same things over and over if the 
conditions are the same. You’ve got to 
stay on top of things. It’s not 100 per- 
cent, but it works,” 

The reason it isn’t 100 percent is 
that bass are, well, bass, and even with 
all the scientific studies in the world 
detailing why and when bass are most 
likely to strike, sometimes a fisherman 
just can’t outsmart the fish. 

‘it’s funny,” says Vojai, “In other 
sports you know things for sure. In golf 
you know exactly where that little hole 
is and you know where your ball is and 
all you have to do is be good enough to 
get the ball in the hole. Fish, on the 
other hand ... Charlie’s got this theory 
that bass are getting smarter.” 


Charlie explains: “I’m doing a semi- 
nar tomorrow and I’m going to speak 
on that, Wc have to get smart with 
them. Animals don’t reason; we know 
that. But their instincts or whatever 
God has put in them are getting 
better. ” 

These smarter fish aren’t necessarily 
too smart to strike, bur they are too 


“ The worst thing 
you could have af- 
ter a tournament is 
a bunch of dead 
fish. That would 
be terrible . We 
take care of 
our fish/' 


smart to get too close to the bait. 

“You know,” Charlie says, “we’ve 
caught so many fish that you'd think 
the thrill would be gone, but it's not. 
But catchim bass isn’t our big thing 
anymore; it's finding bass and figuring 
out what they're doing. That’s it.” 
in fact, according to both Reeds, the 
real work of the big tournaments takes 
place in what is called practice and 
should really be referred to as scouting. 
During these pre-tournament days on 
the lake contestants find what each 
calls “my fish.” All he or she has to do 
during the tournament is catch ’em. 
That’s made a bit more difficult by 
the rule of two contestants in each 
boat. They draw for partners the night 
before competition begins and must 
work together separately to allow each 
to get his or her fish into the live wells. 

Charlie and Vojai stress the “live" in 
live wells, chose aerated compartments 
in bass boats that live fish are put into 
when caught and released from when 
the tournament is over. They worry 
that professional bass fishermen are 
thought of as stripping the environ- 
ment of fish, 

“We release all our fish,” Vojai ex- 
plains. “In fact , we' re p e n a 1 feed i f we 


have a dead fish.” 

Charlie adds that in professional 
tournaments there is a 99 percent live 
release rate. “The worst thing you 
could have after a tournament is a 
bunch of dead fish. That would be 
terrible. We take care of our fish.” 
Only one fish adorns the walls of the 
Reeds' home on Broken Bow Lake, 
considered one of the finest bass fish- 
ing lakes in the state, according to 
Charlie. It is a 10-pound, 8-ounce bass 
that Charlie pulled from his home lake 
one afternoon just practicing fishing. 
“1 tried to release that fish,” he says, 
“but l caught her so deep she turned 
belly up and I couldn't get her to turn 
back over. We don’t really like to 
mount a fish. I’d rather try to catch her 
again when she’s bigger.” 

According to Vojai, the Reeds 
haven’t been home more than two 
weeks at a stretch since they began 
professional fishing, Vojai entered all 
the qualifying tournaments to get to 
her Classic in 1983 and won it in 1984. 
Charlie got serious in 1985 and won his 
Classic in 1986. His Classic was the 
first to be televised live. Reruns of 
Charlie standing with the impressive 
trophy held overhead appeared nation- 
wide for months. 

“I pulled up in this sen ice station in 
Alabama,” he says, “and this little of 
kid came out and saw all my rods and 
things and said, "You one of them pro- 
fessional fishermen?’ I said. Tup, 1 
sure am.' He said, i watch them on 
TV all the time. There’s one of boy 
wins ’em all. 1 I said, ‘What’s he look 
like?’ and looked him right in the face. 
He stuck his little finger in my lace 
and shouted "You’re him.’ 

“Winning a Classic like ! did is a 
dream come true for any bass fisher- 
man, and there’s thousands of them 
out there,” Charlie says. “There’s 250 
who fish regularly on the bass circuit. 
There’s boys out there who have been 
at it years and years and haven’t ac- 
complished it. It’s a dream.” 0 


Kathryn Jenson White is a freelance 
writer based in Norman. 
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Horseshoe Pitching 


By W.K Stratton 


he last time I pitched horse- 
shoes is not an event 1 recall 
with much pride. Shame 
might be more like it. 

It was a summer picnic. And, as it 
happened, the affair turned out to be a 
virtual festival of things traditional — 
fried chicken, sliced Black Diamond 
watermelon, potato salad and baked 
beans; redwood picnic tables situated 
under umbrella elms; big of pitchers 
of iced tea and lemonade; and, for 
after-supper activities, badminton and 
croquet and horseshoes. 

Feeling very much the native Okla- 
homan in boots, jeans and a Western 
shirt, my belly full of chicken wings 
and watermelon, my self-confidence at 
a peak, I readily accepted when a skin- 
ny fellow with a Yankee accent chal- 
lenged me to a game of horseshoes. As 
we walked to the court, I tried to re- 
member when I had last pitched horse- 
shoes. Ten years earlier? Back in 
vacation Bible school? Iris been a long 
time, I remember thinking, but how 
rusty could I be? I reminded myself 
that my opponent was, after all, just a 
Yankee, 

I pitched first. Carefully, 1 aimed 
the open end of the shoe toward the 
peg 40 feet away from me. Then, with 
measured concentration and what I as- 
sumed to be perfect breath control, 1 
pitched the shoe. It shot out of my 
hand and flew maybe 25 feet before it 
took on the characteristics of a stricken 
teal and dropped to the grass with a 
metallic thud. 

“Iris been a while,” I said to my 
opponent, who had not asked for an 
explanation, 

I wasn't worried yet. “I rill only take 
you a couple of pitches to get zeroed in 
on the stake,' 1 I told myself, “No big 



Seventy pen cil! of the time , champ Jerry 
Holt lets fly with a perfect ringer. 


deal,” I concentrated harder on my 
next turn, 1 measured my breathing 
with more care. This time when I 
pitched the shoe, I stepped into the 
action with my body's weight to give 
the launch a bit more thrust. It 
worked. Too well. The shoe zipped 
over the peg and clanged into the 
trunk of a hackberry tree. A beagle 
sleeping in the hack berry's shade 
abruptly woke up and, with much star- 
tled yelping, disappeared behind the 
house. 

“It really has been a while,” I start- 
ed to explain. My opponent ignored 
my babbling. Then that Yankee pro- 
ceeded to dust my self-confidence. 

The best research indicates that 
people have been humiliating each 
other in horseshoe-pitching matches 
tor upwards of 2*000 years. So august a 
source as The Oxford Companion to 
World Sports and Games speculates the 


game "probably began at the time of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, 
when officers played quoits and the 
men copied them (without cost) by 
throwing horseshoes at stakes." Quoits 
is, in essence, horseshoe pitching us- 
ing metal rings instead of shoes. Both 
games were taken to America by the 
early English settlers, but it was horse- 
shoe pitching than prospered, mainly 
because it could be played at any point 
on the trail to the West where there 
was a blacksmith shop. 

Americans still appreciate how port- 
able the game is, the fact that you can 
haul it easily to the company picnic, a 
pig roast or a roadside campsite. Na- 
tionwide, it is estimated, some 30 mil- 
lion Americans take pan in horseshoe 
pitching each year. President Bush is 
perhaps the best-known enthusiast; 
there was a horseshoe pit at the vice- 
preside nt's residence during the eight 
years it served as Bush's home and the 
clang of shoes will now be heard on the 
White House lawn. The game also re- 
mains a staple outdoor activity' in Okla- 
homa, where many city and town 
parks have horseshoe pitching courts 
available for public use and even the 
governor's mansion has its own court. 

The essence of pitching horseshoes 
is more often found, however, in the 
quiet of a man's backyard. 

On a breezy summer afternoon Jerry 
Holt is demonstrating his form in the 
pitching box of the court in the back- 
yard of his house in Medford. He 
pumps his right arm, underhanded, 
two or three rimes. Then, as his right 
arm pops forward and upward, his left 
foot steps straight ahead, followed by a 
slight springing of both knees. The 
shoe, which he holds perpendicular to 
the ground, closed end toward the op- 
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posite stake, rockets from his hand and 
makes one-and-a-quarter turns before 
embracing the stake — a dead -solid, 
perfect ringer. In competition horse- 
shoe pitching, the ringers have to drop 
on perfectly, 

Jerry Holt is a championship 
pitcher, 

“The open-shoe pitch (which lie has 
just performed) revolutionized the 
sport,'* he says, "The ringer percent- 
ages started to shoot up. The grip is 
the major thing,” 

That and practice. Holt says horse- 
shoe pitchers spend hours comparing 
notes, frustrations and theories on why 
some hit ringers more often than oth- 
ers, but he says in all the years of 
chewing on this mystery' the only thing 
everyone seems to agree on is that 
being good takes practice, “I don't 
mean two days a week,” says Holt, “If 
you’re playing two days a week you’re 
losing and you’re losing ground,” 

Holt, like most competitive pitch- 
ers, throws horseshoes daily, some- 
times for hours at a time. At 45 years of 
age, he is one of the best horseshoe 
pitchers in the state, winning the Okla- 
homa Horseshoe Pitchers Association's 
state championships in 1985, 1986 and 
1988. He holds the highest ringer per- 
centage in the history of the state tour- 
nament, 70*3 percent. That’s right. 
Seven out of every 10 pitches he threw 
were ringers, ( Eighty percent is what it 
takes to win the world championship, 
he figures.) At the 1983 world champi- 
onship tournament, sanctioned by the 
National Horseshoe Pitchers Associa- 
tion, he became the first Sooner since 
1926 to qualify for the championship 
class; in 1988, he not only qualified for 
the tournament but finished 1 2th, 

“It’s definitely getting more com- 
petitive,” he says about horseshoe 
pitching in Oklahoma. Of the 12,000 
men and women in the NTIPA, 150 
are Sooners, 

Many have similar stories about how 
they got interested in competitive 
pitching. Ponca City’s Louise Aber- 
crombie began as a 9-year-old girl liv - 
ing on a farm. Her hither was a custom 


wheat combiner whose work during 
the harvest season would take him as 
far north as South Dakota. Louise 
would travel with him. Her father al- 
ways took horseshoes and pegs along 
for those days w hen it was too wet to 
cut wheat, and she would compete 
against the men who worked on her 
father’s crew, 

Tom Goff of Waynoka got his start 
as a youngster when he found some 
old mule shoes in his father’s barn. 
Bartlesville’s Jerry Kahle first pitched 


It’s been a long 
time, / remember 
thinking, but how 
rusty could I bet / 
reminded myself 
that my opponent 
was, after all, just 
a Yankee. 


shoes as a boy in Nebraska at family 
reunions and picnics. Bill Thompson 
of Blackwell took up pitching on the 
family farm north of Deer Greek; as 
the only boy in the family, he would 
play by himself 

As for I lolt, he also began pitching 
in a rural atmosphere, his grandpar- 
ents' farm in Major County. His grand- 
parents thought horseshoe pitching 
would act as a cure for a 9-year-old’s 
boredom. They were right* “As a 
child, l used to pretend I was throwing 
in a world championship,” recalls 
Holt. “I didn’t even know such a thing 
existed then, but I'd make up two 
other players and pitch against them to 
the roar of the crowd.” 

He continued to pitch over the 
years, and it got to where he could 
beat most of the members of his fam- 
ily* In 1978, with the encouragement 
of the late Charlie Bailey of Enid, he 
started participating in tournaments, 
Holt says his best tips on the game 


came from Bailey, who taught him the 
importance of follow- through and the 
advantages of letting a shoe spin like a 
record on a record player instead of flip 
head over heels* Such tips upped 
Holt's percentage of ringers. 

To be competitive in tournament 
pitching, Holt claims, pitchers must be 
able to average 52 percent to 54 per- 
cent ringers. They'll do this using spe- 
cial shoes, which arc balanced better, 
have a softer metal temper and bigger 
hooks “so they'll hold the stakes bet- 
ter”; a pair of these shoes, which will 
be replaced at least once a year, will 
cost from $20 to $70* 

Chances are the pitcher will never 
make that at his sport. Although the 
1988 world champion won $3,200, 
Holt says clocks or trophies are more 
common prizes. When cash prizes do 
happen $25 is more likely the purse* 
Holt says the most he's ever won was 
$600 in a tourney this year: he got a 
trophy with his state title. 

Horseshoe pitchers may talk of the 
day when they'll have a professional 
national circuit, like golfers* but not 
even the best are in the sport for the 
money now — there's just not enough 
of it. “You have to be in it for the love 
of the game,” Holt says* 

And most are. “People just love it/' 
says Holt, “and I mean intensely/’ 

He himself gets the same joy hitting 
ringers that Magic Johnson gets dunk- 
ing basketballs, he says. As in most 
sports these days, the younger you 
start pitching the better, but Holt likes 
the idea that at age 45 he may yet have 
a world championship title in him. 
More than anything else, though, he 
likes the people he pitches against. “I 
pitch horseshoes for the same reason 
people play other sports,” observes 
Holt, “But 1 also do it for the 
camaraderie. 

“Pitchers come from all walks of 
life/' he explains, “but most do seem 
like salt-of-the-earth types,” M 


W.K. Stratton is a business w riter for 
the Tulsa World. 
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Birth ofaTerritory 

By Dr. Stan Hoig 


After the run, Oklahoma country was a tangle of claims 
and counter-claims, disputes and pressing needs. In the struggle to build 
communities, a new state was in the making. , 
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Settlers with fast horses arrived in Kingfisher four minutes after a bugle announced the run along the western line, that fact and its selection as a 
land office made Kingfisher popular. { Lisbon , the name given to the post office two days before the run . was eventually discarded.) 


T he sun rose on the morning of 
April 23 upon thousands of 
homesteaders spread across 
two million acres of land. 
Thousands more had flocked to the 
new townsites that had sprung into be- 
ing overnight. Country or city, it was 
for the moment a world w ithout stores, 
houses, restaurants, water wells, toi- 
lets, wash tubs, roads, streets, side- 
walks and fences, and when darkness 
came, the only light was by campfire or 
candle. Far off in the distance, the 
resident coyote still howled a reminder 
to all that this was his domain. 

In the countryside, people crawled 
out from under wagons or from their 
tents where they had slept that night, 
anxious to view by daylight again the 
land they had chosen and to find their 
quarter-section cornerstones. Some 
hurried off to the land offices at Guth- 
rie or Kingfisher to file their claims 
while others began making the im- 
provements required by law. Not a few 
had to first argue out proprietorship 
with others encamped just over the hill 
on the same quarter section. 

There was much to do and innumer- 


able conflicts to resolve, some peace- 
fully, some by violence. A widely 
diverse population had come together 
in a land with little law and order, a 
land shaped by the harsh rules of the 
raw frontier. Men carried guns, and 
they often made their own personal 
decisions about justice. 

A few looked around and went back 
home. John Harmon traded his claim 
away for a shotgun. David Stewart, 
southeast of El Reno, sold out for a 
mere $25. Henry Weems made the run 
from Purcell and staked a claim on the 
present site of Norman; after looking 
over the place he decided it wasn't 
worth much and left. 

But most of the settlers w f erc like 
Mrs. J.W. Robinson, who made the 
run without her minister husband who 
could not leave his duties in Kansas. A 
strong believer that “if you wanted a 
thing, you had to go after it,” Mrs. 
Robinson loaded her wagon with her 
three children, one pig, two hens and a 
rooster and took off. She made the 
run, camping that night at a spring 
near Mulhall. The next morning she 
looked about the place and decided 


that it was a pretty good spot. “Here is 
where I’m going to stay,” she decided 
and drove in her stakes. 

The improvements made by the set- 
tlers at first were mostly symbolic. 
Some hitched up their teams and 
plowed a furrow. Others dug shallow 
holes that represented the beginning 
of a well or made some other token 
effort to satisfy the rules of the open- 
ing. West of Edmond, W. L. Whistler 
took an axe and chopped a line in the 
shape of a room in the dirt. Charles 
Blakely dug a trench and covered it 
with boards and sod for a shelter. 

For those who planned to stay, to 
live it out on the homestead they had 
won, it was time to get gardens and 
crops in, build a soddy, log cabin or 
dugout, erect a fireplace, put up fences 
for livestock and barns for chickens, 
dig water w'ells, cut wood for fuel and 
begin clearing the land. Most knew 
that they and their families faced a 
tough summer and a cold, hard winter 
in the months ahead. 

In the cities, men were unloading 
raw lumber from railroad cars, and oth- 
ers were putting up tents with signs 
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that promised groceries, meals, hard- 
ware, dry goods and feed for stock, as 
well as the services of attorneys, bank- 
ers, realtors, doctors and dentists. 
Braying mule teams hauled their wag- 
on loads of materials through the bus- 
tling crowds, and the tattoo of 
hammers and rasp of saws sounded 
fmm even direction. 

Hawkers plied the multitude, as did 
gamblers with their blackjack and 
shell-game stands. Boys peddled cups 
of red, tepid drinking water as people 
milled about in confusion. By mid- 
morning the would-be leaders of a new 
society began calling crowds together 
in support of a given town plat or to 
vote for a slate of city' officials. At 
Guthrie and Kingfisher, long lines of 
rushees, mostly men, waited wearily in 
the growing hear of the day to file their 
claims. 

The railway and stage stations bus- 
tled, too, with new arrivals pouring in 
even as many others, dismayed or dis- 
gusted, departed. But there w r as no 
letup in the enthusiasm and fervor of 
the opening. Even by day's end on 
April 23, raw lumber buildings were 
rising along the streets, giving form to 
the new towns. The population that 
yesterday had been a conglomeration 
of strangers from all parts of the nation 
were today commonly related as 
“Oklahomans,” 

Settling Sooner Conflicts 

In the days ahead, the competition 
for claims would produce endless con- 
flicts as legitimate settlers clashed with 
Sooncrs, who had sneaked in early to 
claim land before the official start of 
the Run of 1889. Most of these would 
eventually be worked out through the 
courts in hundreds of “Sooner” con- 
tests. Some would produce bitter ani- 
mosities that culminated in killings. 
Almost every major town saw angry' 
quarrels arise over townsite claims and 
surveys. 

Many of the city disputes stemmed 
from the privileged position allowed 
the Seminole Townsite and Develop- 
ment Company in pre-surveying and 


pie-platting townsites along the Santa 
Fe right of way. Organized by Santa 
Fe officials, this private company had 
sent in surveyors before the run and 
platted townsites. Then, on the morn- 
ing of the run, the surveyors came 
back on early trains to lay out and stake 

While most of those 
who came in the 
run and after were 
peaceful, law- 
abiding citizens, 
the contest for 
property would of- 
ten cause even 
their blood to 
boil over. 


their plats from which town lots would 
be sold. These surveys were immedi- 
ately challenged by other groups which 
arrived later to make their own sur- 
veys. The results of the surveys were 
often a bedlam of quarreling among 
men and women who had purchased 
lots from different plats with conflict- 
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ing street and lot arrangements. 

The Seminole Company surveys 
used the railroad as a base line, while 
other surveys laid off their townsites 
according to north -south -east-west 
compass directions. Thus, in several 
cities such as Edmond and Oklahoma 
City, the downtown areas, even today, 
arc out of plumb with the rest of the 
community. 

in Oklahoma City, a bitter fight 
erupted between the Seminole group 
and the Oklahoma Town Company, 
whose members became known as the 
Kickapoos, The Seminolcs, who w r ere 
supported by the military under Cap- 
tain D.F. Stiles, elected as the first 
mayor William Couch, leader of the 
folks who had agitated to have the 
unassigned lands opened to the public. 
'The Boomer leader soon found him- 
self embroiled in a series of combats 
over lots, elections and council squab- 
bles. In one case he was shoved 
t lira ugh a store window by a new p s pa- 
per editor. A September Oklahoma 
City council meeting erupted into a 
donny brook in which a council mem- 
ber was knocked cold with a pistol. 
The intense feuding continued until 
Couch finally resigned. 

Though the fight for political control 



Raihvad offidah delighted in the new customers the run /a ought to Oklahoma country. Here , 
mule-ptmered freight wagons duster along the Oklahoma City railway, 
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had not ended, the Seminole plat was 
eventually accepted for the downtown 
section of the city. In Edmond, it was 
much the same. The Seminole Com- 
pany’s survey was challenged by the 
survey jointly made by the Chicago 
and Springfield* Missouri, colonies. 
Both groups sold lots and elected city’ 
officials. Citizens immediately began 
to clash over lot ownership and politi- 
cal control. The matter was solved 
when Special Agent John Pickier ar- 
rived in Edmond to work out a com- 
promise. The downtown area would 
be laid out according to the Seminole 
plat, the rest of rhe town by the com- 
pass and a new election of officials 
would be held, 

Guthrie’s situation, though more 
complex* was more easily resolved. 
Several town site plats, including that 
of the Seminole Company, were in 
contest. A group of prominent Kansas 
men, including the location’s name- 
sake, judge John Guthrie, gathered at 
8 o'clock on the morning of April 22 
and adopted a plat submitted by Gen- 
eral W.H.H. Clayton. “Insiders,” 
these men had a right, like other gov- 
ernment agents, commissioners and 


army personnel, to be in the area. 
What they didn’t have permission to 
do was grab land for themselves. But 
greed overcame propriety. 

Complaints by settlers and, ironical- 
ly, outraged Sooners who arrived later 

Embree could have 
gotten away with 
", dirty rat” or 
maybe even “ horse 
thief” hut in those 
days it wasn’t 
healthy to call a 
man a Sooner — 
especially if it 
were true. 


that day could be heard in the streets 
by high noon. The Winfield and Cow- 
ley, Kansas, Colony had sent a man in 
earlier by train to develop a plat at 
Guthrie. 4Tie colony itself had entered 
illegally from the east side to w ithin a 
mile of the station on the evening of 


April 21. Even so it arrived too late to 
compete with the 8 o'clock crowd. 
Guthrie publisher Frank Greer, a 
member of the colony, had ridden in 
even earlier on a freight-car loaded 
with telegraph poles, but despite such 
efforts and the resulting outcry, the 
Clayton survey stood. 

For a time Guthrie was an impass- 
a ble j um b le o f te n ts with peo p 1 e loc a t- 
ing wherever there was a vacant spot. 
Finally, Mayor D. B. Dyer designated 
a particular day for clearing the streets. 
When that morning came. Bat Master- 
son and Bill Tilghman, both famous as 
Kansas lawmen, hitched four mules 
with chains to two large logs and set 
out straight down Oklahoma Avenue, 
clearing tents and people before them. 
Many Guthrie settlers were enraged; 
but both lawmen were armed, and no 
one dared challenge them. FI Reno* 
Stillwater and Kingfisher all saw 
lengthy court Fights, too, between 
townsite groups and private claimants. 

Soon competition would erupt 
among the various cities for the prizes 
of a new f territory, the main contention 
being over location of the capital. 
When Guthrie called for a territorial 
convention* leaders in other cities 
quickly rebelled. Oklahoma City re- 
fused to attend. Another convention 
w'as quickly held at the small settle- 
ment of Frisco (now long gone) two 
miles northwest of Yukon. One of its 
delegates proclaimed passionately that 
“every town in Oklahoma is arrayed 
against Guthrie because of her arro- 
gance. She will never be the capital,” 

The Guthrie convention on July 17 
produced a resolution asking for the 
enactment of a territorial government 
by the U.S. Congress. In December, 
this was carried to Washington, D.C., 
by Franklin Greene, convention presi- 
dent and Edmond postmaster who was 
a personal friend of President Benja- 
min Harrison. On May 2, 1890, Harri- 
son signed the Organic Act 
establishing the Oklahoma Territory'. 
It included the Oklahoma country, 
No-Man’s Land of the Panhandle and 
Greer County, w r hieh would remain 



The run was a bonanza for lawyers who expected to pmftt by helping settlers file their claims. In 
choice locations , as many as 10 claims were filed on a single piece of land. 
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Dearest Winfield, My Dearest Rhoda 


I ike most homesteaders, Win- 
field and Rhoda Kessler came to 
the Unassigned Lands with 
plans to turn the prairie soil and draw a 
living from it. To do chat, they would 
need a ream of horses, a purchase be- 
yond their means. “They didn’t have 
anything,” says their granddaughter, 
Sandra Bobzien of Oklahoma City. 

By the autumn of 1889, the young 
couple determined there was only one 
solution; “Win” would return to Albu- 
querque and work on the railroad to earn 
the money for the team, then come back 
to the claim in time for spring planting. 
Rhoda and their toddler. May, would 
stay in the dugout on the claim in Iron 
Mound Township, a half-dozen miles 
west of Guthrie. 

Win's brother, Pius, had staked a 
claim on the adjacent piece of land, and 
he would look out after Rhoda and May. 
Still, the cold months on the prairie were 
a lonely time for the young wife. Her 
determination to succeed, as well as her 
desperate longing, was captured in the 
letters she wrote to her absent husband; 
”... it has only been a week since you are 
gone & it seems like eight to me. Oh how ! 
msh the three months was up. It is so lonely 
to live this way , but if we all keep well & 
have no trouble about the claim l will be 
thankful. " 

Win replied: ‘You are my all & it was 
the hardest thing l ever did for me to leave 
you then alone . . . Something seems not right 
but let us hope for the best ...I could take a 
good hearty cry just now if l thought it would 
help things any and you know l am not much 
of a hand to cry, " 

The Kesslers corresponded frequent- 
ly, each chiding the other when letters 
didn't come as often as they thought 
they should. What they wrote ranged 
from matters of the heart to practical 
concerns. “Pius traded his saddle , M Rhoda 
wrote in late January of 1890, "and $10 
for a plug pony in town yesterday , / think it 
is a nice one for the price , It hasn't got a 
blemish on iff 

In another letter, Rhoda recorded that 


she and May were living off $7.50 a 
month. Even Christmas brought no 
treats. 

7 am getting tired of speck and potatoes 
but for Christmas mil have potatoes and 
speck for a change , ” Rhoda wrote. "Hope 



Sandra Bobzien and her father, Edwin 
Kessler t look over old letters. 


you will have some turkey & a good dinner : 
Would like to send you something Win but 
am afraid my one dollar 1 have saved up 
since last summer will come in handy at home 
. . . / love you just as good if / dont send you 
anything & l know you cant afford to send 
me any thing but 1 prize your lave & kindness 
for more than l would a present. ” 

Rhoda 1 s letters arc full of news about 
the goings-on in the new territory, from 
claim disputes to an outbreak of “La- 
Grippe" in Guthrie. For his pan Win 
offered advice on what needed to be 
done back at the homestead as well as 
descriptions of his work in New' Mexico. 
Rhoda pestered him for accounts of the 
gun fights she heard about from travel- 
ers, and Win reluctantly obliged, know- 
ing it would ultimately only make her 
worry. There arc expressions of envy, 
jealousy and, at times, hints of anger on 


die yellowed pages. But, more than any- 
thing, the letters capture how much the 
two missed each other. 

In one letter Win described an Albu- 
querque hangout, “d'he Comer.” Rho- 
da noted Win neglected to mention any 
women . & of course there must be girls 

if they' have darning. You must be awful 
careful or they will get you CORNERED. ” 

Isolated on the great plains, Rhoda 
worried that her young husband would 
succumb to the easy life of the city. 
tf Well Win dont let them society people spoil 
you . You wont be able to put up with the 
country if you are a society man when you 
come back" 

Win assured her he would much pre- 
fer to be home with her and May, but he 
was not ignorant of what it took for a 
woman to live on the prairie. Scarcely 
mo months after he left, Win wrote: “ if 
you can get a thousand dollars sell out if you 
want to & I will be sans fight. ” 

His wife quickly shot down that idea. 
She wrote back, 7 wouldnt take a thou- 
sand dollars for the claim if I had the selling 
of it & had the offer . Haw happy I will be 
when you come & then we will be happy in 
our little shanty on the claim." 

The letters indicate Win returned 
home around the first of March, appar- 
ently with money for horses. The 
Kesslers were able to prove up the claim 
and, Mrs. Bobzien says, farmed the 
homestead for a number of years. In 
fact, Rhoda and Win prospered to the 
point where they owned a house in 
Guthrie as well as the place on the 
homestead. They also, according to in- 
formation on the back of a family photo- 
graph, bought the first automobile in 
Iron Mound Township. 

Ihc Kesslers are buried in Guthrie's 
Summit View' Cemetery. Of their five 
children, a son, Edwin (Mrs. Bobzien 1 $ 
father), is still living. The framed par- 
ents that hb father and unde Pius re- 
ceived for their homesteads, signed by 
President Grover Cleveland, hang in the 
entr\ r hall of his Oklahoma City home. 

— W.K. Stratton 
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under dispute by Texas for several 
years, 

Guthrie won out as the capital in 
Oklahoma Territory’s first election 
held on August 5, 1890, and members 
of the first legislature were chosen. By 
then Greene had died following an op- 
eration* Also lost from the political 
scene was the well-known Milton W. 
Reynolds, founder of the Edmond Sun, 
who had succumbed from exhaustion 
after campaigning in rhe August heat. 
The election produced an equal num- 
ber of Democrats and Republicans and 
a strong minority of People’s Party 7 
Alliance, 

Violence on the Prairie 

The mad rush of April 22 had not 
spawned the wholesale bloodshed 
many had feared. In proportion to the 
number of people involved, chere was 
little conflict during the run. However, 
there were unconfirmed reports of con- 
flicts that resulted in killings. One was 


that C h ic ka sa w ca 1 1 1 e m a n j . G , Va rn u m 
had been murdered in an argument 
over a claim by a man named Nolan. 
In another case, lawmen were led to a 
claim 14 miles west of Oklahoma City 
where a corpse lay stretched out and a 
man named Martin sat coolly by, Mar- 
tin said he had shot the dead man in 
self-defense in an argument over the 
claim, Three miles west of Guthrie, a 
man arriving on the first train of the 
run was shot to death by Sooners who 
had been hiding in the brush for two or 
three weeks. Also at Guthrie, a posse 
reportedly tracked down and killed 
one of three men who had murdered a 
settler. 

In the weeks and months following 
Oklahoma settlement, acts of violence 
increased. While most of those who 
came in the run and after were peace- 
ful, law-abiding citizens, the contest 
for property would often cause even 
their blood to boil over* Also, the new 
country had attracted many hard cus- 


tomers— gamblers, prostitutes, sharp- 
ers and frontier toughs* 

Evidence that much of the old fron- 
tier West stilt existed was seen when 
two South Oklahoma City deputies, 
f lart and Maddox, were fired for pack- 
ing a jury in a trial regarding a bawdy 
house in which they had an interest* 
When Hart was arrested for threaten- 
ing the mayor, the angry Maddox 
came to the mayor's office with a Win- 
chester. He was met at the door by 
officers Howard and McKay* Maddox 
fired, creasing McKay in the stomach. 
Guns of all three men began blazing. 
Howard was hit and mortally wound- 
ed, but before falling he put a .45 slug 
from his six-gun through Maddox’s 
chest. Despite his wound, which was 
bleeding profusely, Maddox managed 
to walk to his mother's tent and lay 
down on a cot writhing in pain. He did 
survive and was eventually acquitted 
of a murder charge. 

At Guthrie, George Stevens, Henry 



Oklahoma City became kmmn as a city u bom gtvwed . 41 This photograph , taken from the Santa Fe depot sometime before June 1889 , shoe's how 
quickly it did grow. Enterprising businessmen had “pre-fob" buddings skipped ley rail to Oklahoma , where they were erected immediately , 
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Townslcy and Dr. Townsley had 
made the run and had taken some lots 
together in Guthrie. A dispute arose 
among them over the lots, which were 
awarded to Stevens by the Guthrie ar- 
bitration board. When Stevens entered 
the Townsley store to demand some 
goods and btxiks, Dr. Townsley shot 
him in the chest and killed him in- 
stantly. Townsley claimed Stevens was 
trying to draw his gun at the time. 

An old feud between settler families 
ended in a shoot-out 12 miles north- 
east of Guthrie. 'ITiree members of the 
Walters family went to the home of Ed 
Laws and called for him. Laws came to 
the door with a double-barreled shot- 
gun and ordered them to leave. The 
Walters men began firing, and Laws 
shot at a gun flash in the dark. He then 
turned his attention to his wife, two 
daughters and son w ho were screaming 
in fear inside. Later it was found that 
Laws had hit and killed 19-vear-old 
John Walters. 

One of the most sensational cases 
during this time involved William 
Couch. I le and his old Boomer follow- 
ers had long ago chosen Oklahoma Sta- 
tion as their choice for homesteads. 
Most of them made the run from the 
Santa Fe right of way, taking the view 
that legally they had not been inside 
Oklahoma. (The U.S. Supreme Court 
eventually ruled this argument invalid 
in the Smith-Tow nsend case of Ed- 
mond, and the Boomers lost their 
claims.) 

Couch’s claim, located due west of 
the Santa Fe station, was a prime piece 
of real estate. He was contested for it 
by Sooner and South Oklahoma City 
Mayor J.C. Adams, who had resided in 
a dugout on the quarter section long 
before the run. A rancorous hatred 
arose between the two men, culminat- 
ing in Adams shooting Couch in the 
knee on April 4, 1890. Gangrene set 
in, and Couch died a week after being 
shot. Adams was arrested, tried for 
murder in Wichita and sent to prison. 

Still another killing occurred at the 
Guthrie Land Office when George W. 
Embrcc had the nerve to call Ira N. 


Terrill of Stillwater a Sooner. Embree 
could have gotten away with “dirty 
rat,” or maybe even “horse thief,” but 
in those days it wasn’t healthy to call a 

Bat Masterson 
and Bill Tilghman , 
both famous as 
Kansas lawmen, 
hitched four mules 
with chains to two 
large logs and set 
out straight down 
Oklahoma Ave- 
nue, clearing tents 
and people 
before them. 


man a “Sooner” — especially if it were 
true. Terrill pulled his revolver and 
shot Embree dead. Later Terrill had to 
be rushed out of Guthrie for fear he 
would be lynched. 

Edmond, too, had its notable mur- 
der. In February 1890. friends began 
to miss Charley Grant, a 21 -year-old 


(Canadian who had settled northwest of 
the town. His neighbor Eddie Bclden 
said Grant had quit his claim and gone 
back to (Canada. But people were sus- 
picious. A search was made, and 
Grant’s body was found buried in a 
manure pile near his bam. He had 
been shot with a .38 caliber pistol. In 
time it was learned that Belden had 
murdered Grant to get his land and 
goods. Belden was sent to prison 
where he died. 

The March 1891 Wichita court 
docket listed other Oklahoma murder 
cases. E.E. Lewis was charged with 
killing his partner in a dugout west of 
Noble. ITiere were no witnesses, and 
Lewis claimed the shooting was acci- 
dental. J.W. Woods was charged with 
killing a contractor who was building a 
hotel for him at Oklahoma City. The 
cases ofJ.C. Adams and Eddie Belden 
were to be heard, and former Oklaho- 
ma City deputy Maddox was back in 
court, this time for his killing of a black 
man there. 

There were other incidents, some 
less deadly, as when the Guthrie man 
charged down the stairs in his night- 
shirt from the room of a “soiled dove” 
at the Woodbine I lotcl to get even 
with a soldier whom the girl had cntcr- 



N orman, pictured here in June 1889, became a likely spot for settlement in 1887, when it was 
named a Santa be railway station. The first “station" was a boxcar with a telegraph . 
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taincd earlier. Firing a Winchester 
wildly, he wounded an innocent sol- 
dier standing at the bar before 
escaping. 

And there was the case of Guthrie 
editor Henry McNamara who wrote 
rather unpoetically about a certain 
“Oklahoma Sail,” whom he charged 
with being one of Oklahoma's greatest 
claim jumpers. According to his de- 
scription of her, Sail stood 6 feet in her 
boots, was heavy but muscular, not fat, 
and had a nose flattened to rival that of 
a prizefighter. While passing the wom- 
an's harness shop one day, McNamara 
was invited inside. There Sail cornered 
the editor and began wearing out a 
new horsewhip on him. McNamara 
later charged her with attempted 
murder. 

Would the Rightful Owner Stand 

The post-run period saw a multitude 
of claim contests, some of which took 
years to resolve and elicited intense 
feelings. The arguments were first 
heard in the Land Offices by the Reg- 
ister of Deeds and the Receiver of 
Moneys. Many of their decisions 
would be heard on appeal by the Land 
Office in Washington, D.C. — some 
went on to the Secretary' of Interior 
and then the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Further, the Sooner contests led to a 
number of sensational perjury’ trials, 
which excited much interest among 
the Oklahoma public and sent several 
people to prison. 

It was by no means easy to deter- 
mine just who was a legal entrant and 
who was not. Secret “combinations” of 
men were formed to swear falsely for 
one another, a practice abetted by law- 
yers who claimed it was not illegal to 
lie before Land Office officials. Some 
people refused to perjure themselves, 
standing or falling on whether or not 
their entry 7 was legal. But there were 
those who paid others to testify in their 
behalf or bailed their witnesses out of 
jail. 

Prosecutor W.F. Harn noted cyni- 
cally: “A few, and it is a very few at 
that, regarded their oaths too solemn 


for them to swear falsely ... The great 
majority, however, determined to 
swear themselves from the line at any 
cost, and the audacity' with which they 
sought to carry out their plans is such 
as to make a professional stand 
aghast.” 


For those who 
planned to stay , to 
live it out on the 
homestead they 
had won , it was 
time to get gardens 
and crops in, build 
a soddy, log cabin 
or dugout, erect a 
fireplace, put up 
fences for livestock 
and barns for 
chickens, dig wa- 
ter wells, cut wood 
for fuel and begin 
clearing the land. 


It is believed that by and large the 
rightful claimant won out in most cases 
but, as one historian observed, “There 
are instances where valuable claims 
were held by ‘Sooncrs,' and all efforts 
to dislodge them proved to no avail.” 
Amidst the acrimonious fights, the 
killings and the court cases, the new 
Oklahoma Territory began its long 
march to statehood. Post offices 
opened, branding letters and postcards 
with “O.T.” Colleges and universities 
were created. Public buildings, one- 
room school houses, churches and oth- 
er stmetures of organized society’ were 
built. Cotton gins and flour mills went 
into operation, roads were graded, 
streams were bridged, new railroad 
lines appeared, agriculture and trade 
began to flourish. And, importantly, 
new leaders began to emerge. 


Already there was talk about the 
possibility* of statehood. Perhaps there 
could be two states, one named Okla- 
homa and one named Cherokee in the 
eastern half of the Indian Territory . Or 
perhaps Columbia would be a fitting 
name for a single state encompassing 
all of Indian Territory. Unification of 
the territories would be strongly op- 
posed by the Indian nations, which 
feared white domination. 

But everyone knew that settlement 
of the original Oklahoma District was 
only the start. Dust from the run had 
hardly settled before whites were agi- 
tating for the opening of other Indian 
lands. Block by block other areas of 
the Indian Territory would fall to mad 
dash, lottery or allotment. Some of 
those who made the original run in '89 
would take part in the other land open- 
ings, which were also replete with 
Soonerism. 

There were conflicts and serious 
problems aplenty for the foundling ter- 
ritory. Outlaw gangs roamed about rob- 
bing trains and banks, and the law of 
the six-shooter still prevailed all too 
often. It would not be easy to reconcile 
the differences between intruding 
whites and Native Americans, who had 
already lost much of their tribal auton- 
omy as well as their land. Some of the 
smaller settlements, particularly those 
without railroads, would fail to survive 
and become ghost towns of the new 
territory’. 

Oklahoma Territory’s birth had 
been rambunctious and contentious. 
But it had come into the world with a 
lusty’, determined spirit that would 
take it headlong into the future. It was 
only a matter of time. One day, by 
golly, it would be a doggone state. SB 

In Pan IV of the Centennial Series , which 
mil appear in the July- August issue , Dr. 
David Baird explores the lifestyles of set- 
tlers and their efforts to bring their own 
ideas of culture to this wild frontier. 


Dr. Stan Hoig is the author of The 
Oklahoma Land Rush of 1889. 
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Parceling It Out: More Land Runs and Lotteries 



Disgustal with Soone/s and inundated with disputes , in 1901 the federal government turned to a lottery for land once owned by the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache tribes in southwestern Oklahoma . H mild -he homesteaders registered in Lawton and El Reno and received a numbered ticket stub . 


The sc niggle ro open the Unassigned Lands to settlers was a 
long one. But once accomplished, die web of treaties that had 
assigned vast pieces of land in central and western Oklahoma to 
Indian tribes was swept away with dizzying speed. 

The 1 887 Dawes Allotment Act, which required tribes in the 
western half of Indian Territory to divvy up their land and sell 
the “surplus" to the government, had rwo purposes: to turn 
Indians to forming and to provide more land for se tilers. 

Land once owned by the Sac, Fox, Potawatomi, Shawnee and 
Iowa was the first to be opened — on Sept. 22, 1891, more than 
20,000 people made the run. 

The next year, on April 16, 1892, land that had belonged to 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes, west of the Unassigned 
Lands, was opened. Claims were filed here at a more leisurely 
rate, especially in the west where settlers considered the land 
unfit for farming. 

More desirable was the Cherokee Outlet to the north. This 
strip, bounded in the east by the Osage Rese rvation an<j in the 
west by the panhandle “No Man’s Land," was used for many 
years to graze Texas longhorns on the way to Kansas cow towns. 

The Cherokee Strip, wrote Elsworth Colli ngs, author of a 
history of the 101 Ranch, “was a cattleman’s paradise ... The 
grass was rich and there was abundant water; the winters were 
mild and the summers long." 

The Strip was opened ro settlement on Sept. 19, 1893. More 
than 100,000 settlers — riding in by train, on horseback, in wag- 
ons and buggies and on bicycles — compe ted for 50,000 claims. 


Some who made the run were cowboys who knew’ the land from 
working on cattle trails and in cow r camps, C.C, Doby, one such 
cow boy, determined he would stake his claim on a piece of land 
watered with springs. Doby rode in on a spirited Texas cow pony 
named Eagle, “tough as rawhide," and beat out a rider on a 
Kentucky thoroughbred headed for the same spot. 

Tie last run in Oklahoma Territory was held in IH95, into 
Kiekapoo Reservation lands in central Oklahoma. The Kivkapoos 
had so little land that tribal members were allotted 80-acre 
sections. In that run, it was charged, nearly half of the claims 
were filed by Sooners. 

To circumvent the Sooners and provide more order, govern- 
ment officials turned to a lottery to parcel out land from the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache reservations in southwest Oklaho- 
ma. In the 1901 lottery, more than 165,000 people registered in 
El Reno and at Ft, Sill for 15, (KM) claims. Though the lottery 
system eliminated the land disputes caused by Sooners, it 
couldn't curtail greed. The first lottery winner, j.F, Woods, 
earned the nickname “Hog" when he chose his 160 acres in a 
long strip adjoining che Lawton towns ite. 

Though the federal government would still convert Indian- 
owned lands to settlement — quarter sections in the Kiowa-C3o- 
manche Big Pasture reserve were sold at auction in 1906 — the 
1901 lottery marked the end of wide-open homesteading in 
Oklahoma. The land mns and lottery had been, in che words of 
a New York reporter, “the last hurrah for free land." 

— Barbara Palmer 
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cueing the Melting p Qf 



By Dr. David Baird 


A nton Caha knew good land 
when he saw it. On the day of 
the run, April 22, 1889, he 
stopped his wagon on just 
such land between what is now Okla- 
homa City and Yukon. He was digging 
post holes as homeseekers on strong 
horses rode up at 15 minutes after high 
noon. How, they wanted to know, 
could Caha cover the 13 miles from the 
starting border in the quarter of an 


hour that had elapsed since the run 
began? “With swift mules/’ he is re- 
ported to have said, “all things are 
possible.” 

Caha was not important because he 
was a Sooner. There were thousands of 
those. Nor is he significant because he 
spent time in prison for his crime. 1 1c 
is worthy of mention because he was 
aty pical of the vast majority of the pio- 
neers who gave birth to Oklahoma 


Territory. A nativ e of Czechoslovakia, 
Caha spoke little English, did not wor- 
ship a Protestant God and had not fol- 
lowed the moving American frontier. 

l ie was one member of a dozen or 
so ethnic minorities who peopled what 
is now Oklahoma by the end of the 
territorial era. 'Hieir social institutions 
and cultural patterns differed from the 
majority, and their roots were often — 
but not always — outside the continen- 



/// this Czech-owned butcher shop, kiclbasa sausage hangs on the wall, Wf can also thank the Czechs ( then called Bohemians ) for kolaches. 
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tal United States* Some were on the 
land well before Caha arrived; others 
came after he did. By 1907 they ac- 
counted for at least 20 percent of Okla- 
homa’s 1.4 million population* 

Native Americans were among the 
throng, though their time in Oklahoma 
Territory predated not only the other 
ethnic groups hut most settlers as well. 
Arriving in the 1830s, the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes — the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole — had 
created sophisticated societies in what 
is now eastern Oklahoma, Tribal lead- 
ership that centered at Tahlequah, 
Tuskahoma, Tishomingo, Okmulgee 
and Wewoka took a dim view of the 
events that led up to the organization 
of Oklahoma Terri cory. 

The Osage, Cheyenne and Arapa- 
ho, Comanche and Kiowa and other 
prairie and plains peoples came after 
the Civil War. The government as- 
signed them to reservations in central 
and western Oklahoma. The emi- 
grants found adjustment to the new 
lifestyle difficult, but led by such nota- 
bles as James Bigheart, Left Hand and 
Quanah Parker, they left a profound 
imprint on the land. 

By act of Congress, all Native Amer- 
ican groups had allotted their rese na- 
tions to individual trtbespeople by the 
time of statehood. So-called surplus 
lands were opened for non -Indian set- 
tlement in the west; grafters plundered 
allotments in the east. Stripped of 
w hat C ) rec k ( 'h i e f P le a sa n t Po r te r sa i d 
was their “lifeblood/’ Oklahoma’s Na- 
tive Americans took refuge on the hill 
tops and in the river bottoms of their 
old tribal estates. 

When Anton Caha unloaded his 
wagon near Mustang Creek on April 
22, 1889, some 75,000 Indians resided 
in what is now Oklahoma. If he had 
cared to look, the Czech could have 
found members of the state’s oldest 
ethnic population living in the valleys 
of the Grand, Arkansas, Canadian, 
Red and Washita rivers. 

By statehood, however, blacks 
would comprise Oklahoma’s largest 
minority group. Early on, their home- 


steads dotted the banks of the Red 
River and land near Muskogee, Oke- 
mah, Guthrie and Kingfisher. Seven- 
teen percent of these 137,612 blacks 
had been or were the descendants of 
slaves who had served Indian masters 
before the Civil War* The remainder 
had come as emigrants after the Run of 
1889 through Kansas, Arkansas or 
Texas, 

Edward P. McCabe was among 
those who came from Kansas. Active in 
Republican politics, he received seri- 
ous consideration for the first governor- 
ship of Oklahoma Territory . McCabe 
also founded Langston, one of 27 all- 
black towns organized before state- 
hood, Such towns, wrote Booker T* 
Washington, represented a “whole- 
some" development in the black’s long 
struggle “for moral, industrial and po- 
litical freedom." 

The black minority swelled after the 
Run of ’89, but so did the number of 
other ethnic peoples. Many of these 
later arrivals were born in Europe or 
Mexico. None of the different groups 
alone exceeded in size the Indian or 
African populations. But together they 


constituted the largest minority in the 
new state. 

At least 30,000 of them were born in 
or had parents born in Germany. Arriv- 
ing after 1889, the Germans settled in 
Garfield, Kingfisher, Canadian and 
Oklahoma counties. Some 14,000 Ger- 
man-speaking migrants from Russia es- 
tablished homesteads in Washita, 
Blaine, Major and Ellis counties* 

Italians and Mexicans comprised 
other celebrated ethnic minorities. By 
the time of statehood, each group 
numbered nearly 9,000. The Italians 
arrived as early as 1875 to work in the 
coal mines in the Choctaw Nation. 
Mexican immigrants also worked there 
but came primarily after the organiza- 
tion of Oklahoma Territory- to build 
the railroads that penetrated the new 
land. 

At least 5 , 600 Czech s , in add i ti o n to 
Anton Caha, and 4,500 Polish -speak- 
ing immigrants found new homes in 
Oklahoma after the run. The Czechs 
established notable agricultural settle- 
ments in and around Yukon and 
Prague. Most Poles w orked in the coal 
mines near McAJester and in the zinc 
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smelters at Bartlesville, although some 
farmed successfully near Harrah, 

Other minority groups were less nu- 
merous; still others were less visible. 
Among the former were Jewish com- 
munities in Muskogee and Oklahoma 
City and Lithuanians and Ukrainians 
in the McAlester vicinity, 'I 'he latter 
included immigrants from Sweden, 
Ireland, England, Scotland and Wales. 

The several minority groups whose 
paths crossed in territorial Oklahoma 
generally possessed social institutions 
and cultural characteristics that distin- 
guished them from the white majority. 
In their various communities, they ex- 
erted great effort to maintain those in- 
stitutions, to continue traditional 
cultural traits. What emerged was a 
society not nearly as homogeneous as 
later Oklahomans believed. 

With some exceptions, most ethnic 
groups worked diligently to retain the 
language of their ancestors. The Ger- 
mans at Oka relic, for example, spoke, 
read, and prayed in German, Members 
of St John's Lutheran Church wor- 
shiped exclusively in German, as did 
those of the across-town Holy Trinity’ 
Catholic Church. In Okarche and else- 
where, Germans read one of several 
German-language newspapers pub- 
lished in Oklahoma, especially Die 
Enid Post but also Cordell's Oklahoma 
Vomam . Virtually all children attend- 
ed schools where German was the lan- 
guage of instruction. 

Native Americans, no less than Eu- 
ropean groups, sought to retain their 
traditional languages. Within the fam- 
ily and at tribal gatherings, Seminoles 
and Comanches as well as other tribes 
people spoke in their native tongues. 
Cherokees and Choctaws published of- 
ficial documents in their own lan- 
guages, as well as newspapers such as 
the Cherokee Advocate and the Creek 
Indian Journal . 

Terri to rial -era minorities also dupli- 
cated in the new land their traditional 
religious life. Italians at Krebs estab- 
lished Saint Joseph’s Catholic Church 
well before the Run of '89. Catholic 
Poles built St. 'Teresa of Avila at Hur- 


rah, while Germans from Russia orga- 
nized .33 Mennonite congregations like 
those at Com, Okarche and Canton. At 
Hartshome, the Carpatho- Russia ns es- 
tablished Sr, Cyril and Methodius Rus- 
sian Orthodox church, one of five of 
that denomination between Oklahoma 
and the Pacific Ocean, 

Immigrant Jews retained their reli- 
gious traditions as well, German-born 
Sam Daube led in the organization of 
the Jewish Emeth congregation in Ard- 
more as early as 1890. Among the 
Cherokees, Red Bird Smith kept alive 
the traditions of the sacred fire; 
Quanah Parker led the Comanches 
along the Peyote road; and Left Hand 
introduced the Am pah os to the Ghost 
Dance, 

Immigrants often established frater- 
nal organizations and mutual-aid asso- 
ciations to help sustain their cultural 
integrity and sufficiency. Among the 
Czechs, these became the central insti- 
tutions of their lives. Before statehood 
they organized at least 10 local chap- 
ters of Zapadni Cesko-Bratrska Jednota , 
or the Western Bohemian Fraternal 
Association, a national lodge with so- 
cial and mutual-aid functions. In ZCBJ 
halls such as those at Prague and Yu- 
kon, members argued their religious 
“freeth inking,' 1 performed in plays, at- 


tended dances and other parties and 
studied Czech. The lodge remem- 
bered the sick with flowers, aided fam- 
ilies of deceased members and buried 
their dead in a “Czech National 
Cemetery,” 

The sociable Czechs also organized 
Sokol clubs. Founded in Bohemia in 
1867 and carried by immigrants to the 
United States, Sokol promoted physical 
through gymnastic activities. The ulti- 
mate objective, however, was a “sound 
mind in a sound body.” For that rea- 
son the Sokol hall at Prague possessed a 
library 7 and offered an instructional pro- 
gram designed to promote liberalism 
and Czech nationalism. 

But fraternal activities were not re- 
stricted to the Czechs, Jews estab- 
lished B’nai B’rith chapters, and blacks 
organized Knights of Pythias lodges. 
The Italians created at Krebs a unit of 
the Christoforo Colombo , or Christopher 
Columbus Society, while Mexicans 
founded an office of the Sociedad Bene - 
fica National, National Benefit Society . 
.Among Native Americans, Christian 
mission churches often served as self- 
help associations. Certainly this was 
true of the Rainy Mountain Baptist 
Mission near Lone Wolf, the Moravi- 
an-Lutheran Indian Mission at Oaks 
and the Chish Oktok Presbyterian 



This dass picture taken at the Cherokee Female Seminary in Tahkquah near the time of the '89 
Run, shows the degree of sophistication attained fry tribes living in Indian Territory. 
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Church near Bennington. 

Ethnic groups also fought a continu- 
ing battle to preserve unique family 
values ... like courtship patterns. As in 
the old country, when male friends 
called on Maria Finamore, a Krebs 
Italian, they courted her in the family 
parlor with an uncle or another relative 
sitting between the couple. Bur at least 
Maria saw her suitors prior to marriage; 
some brides were selected from Italy 
or elsewhere, sight unseen. 

Minorities also usually retained typi- 
cal gender roles. For Italian and Mexi- 
can families that meant male 
domination, with women seldom 
working outside the home or contribut- 
ing to public conversations. Czech and 
German families did not depart from 
tradition either, though their ways dif- 
fered from that of other immigrants. 

Millie Skrdla, for example, spent 
her honeymoon on a farm in Grant 
County helping her Czech husband 
dig two wells. Millie removed the soil 
and lowered rocks down for the walls. 
For the Czechs, a female member of 
the family meant womanpower in the 


field and perhaps an adversary in the 
lodge hall. 

Ethnic groups in Oklahoma prior to 
statehood didn’t forget the diversions 
of their homelands cither. Most 
brought with them a genuine apprecia- 
tion for alcoholic beverages. For the 
European emigrants in Indian Territo- 
ry that presented a problem, for the 
introduction of ardent spirits was ille- 
gal. To satisfy their thirst the Italians 
brewed a widely acclaimed homemade 
beer, known locally as “Choc" beer. 
Later Fete Prichard made “Choc" a 
staple at his famous Krebs restaurant, 
Pete’s Place. 

For the Italians, the Irish, the Ger- 
mans and other ethnics, consumption 
of alcohol was not only a matter of 
recreation but a natural right, 

If prc-statchood ethnic people main- 
tained their cultural traditions, they 
also manifested qualities of character 
that set them apart. Among these was 
a strong work ethic* 

joe Kazmicrzak, a Polish immigrant, 
did not shirk the back-breaking smelt- 
er work in Bartlesville. Mexicans like 


Gregorio Martinez, later of Oklahoma 
City-, were nor repelled by the cease- 
less toil required to lay railroad track 
for the Katy, the Santa Fe and the 
Rock Island railroads. German emi- 
grants Charles Gopfert and Otto Koelt- 
zow labored on their farms near Enid 
and west of Mangum without regard to 
sunlight or season. 

At least two groups were legendary' 
for their frugal ways. It was said by 
some obsen'ers that Italians saved one- 
half of their monthly income, burying 
their treasure in the ground rather than 
entrusting it to bankers. One miner 
sewed his savings into the lining of his 
clothes. Killed later in a tragic acci- 
dent, his relatives discovered $975 
“seamed up" in his coat and pants. 
The eleventh commandment for the 
Czechs, their neighbors believed, was 
“Thou shaft not waste," 

Group, rather than individual, orien- 
tation also set the ethnic communities 
apart from the majority population. 
Church and fraternal life obviously 
manifested this quality’, but so too did 
the Mexican Fiestas, Italian Mt. Car- 
mel Days and Native American pow- 
wow's, It was reflected as well by 
Polish, Irish, Welsh and Italian support 
of the national labor unions in the coal 
mining districts and by the preference 
of blacks for their own towns. 

Among the newcomers, a profound 
respect for the land existed. For some- 
one like Frank Pecha, a Czech who 
participated in the Cherokee Outlet 
run, the land was due affection, rever- 
ence, even worship. While most Okla- 
homa settlers mined the soil, Pecha 
and other immigrants of European 
stock conserved it. Native Americans 
revered the land too, although less for 
its economic than spiritual value. 

Altogether the cultural characteris- 
tics and social institutions of different 
ethnic groups enriched the quality of 
life in territorial Oklahoma. At the very 
least, the minorities offered variety' to 
the pot. 103 

Dr. Daub/ Baird is author of Creek 
Warrior For the Confederacy: The 
Autobiography of Chief G*\V. Grayson* 
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Heauener Runtsiione State Park 


For Oklahoma TODAYS 
annual contest \ we are look- 
ing for photographs that 
show the beauty and vitality 
of an Oklahoma summer. 
Pictures may be taken in any 
one of the state's 62 state 
parks between May 1 and 
September /, 1989. 

Photographers may enter two 
photographs in each of the follow- 
ing categories: 

1. State park scenic 

2. State park wildlife 

3. State park outdoor recreation 
Photographs by children will he judged 
separately; prizes will he awarded to 
the top three photographs in each 

category. 

GRAND PRIZE: Three-day, 


two-night stay for two in state park- 
/resort of choice. 

And, the grand prize photograph 
will be published in an issue of 
Oklahoma TODAY. 

First Place in each category': 
Two-day, one-night stay in an 
Oklahoma state park. Lodging pro- 
vided (including parents or guard- 
ian of winners in the children’s 
division.) 

Second Place in each category: 
A one-year subscription to Oklaho- 
ma TODAY , the official state 
magazine. 

Third Place in each category : 
Oklahoma state park t-shirt. 

In addition to the first, second and 
third prizes in each category, even- 
child who enters the contest will 
receive a special Oklahoma state 
park patch and certificate. 


Oklahoma TODAY reserves the right not to 
award prizes in any category' in which no accept- 
able photo has been entered. 

Who can enter? All persons are eligible ex- 
cept employees of the Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Department and the Department of 
Wiki life Conservation and immediate family 
members. 

How to enter All entries must have been 
taken in an Oklahoma state park tin or after May 

L im 

Two photographs can he entered in each cate- 
gory, for a maximum of six photographs per 
entrant, 

Entries will be judged on technical merit, 
composition and inventiveness of subject mat- 
ters. Judges are photographer David Fitzgerald, 
the Oklahoma TODAY editor and the Director of 
State Parks. 

All entries, except those entered by children 
aged 12 and under, must be color transparencies 
(35 mm or larger. ) No Polaroid prints. 

Attach an entry' form to each photograph. 
(Additional forms may be photocopied or ob- 
tained from Oklahoma TODAY . ) Mounted trans- 
parencies must have entrant’s name and address 
on each mount. 

Address entries to Oklahoma Today Photo 
Contest, P.O, Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 
73152. Inhere is no entry fee, but in order for 
photographs to be returned, they must be ac- 
companied by self-addressed envelopes with 
sufficient postage. Please protect photographs 
with plastic sleeves and pack them carefully. 
The Oklahoma Department of Tourism and Re- 
creation assumes no responsibility for loss or 
damage: however, all reasonable care will be 
taken. 

Signed releases of persons updating in win- 
ning photographs may be required prior to 
awarding any prize. By signing the entry form, 
each entrant grants the Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Department the right to publish his 
or her photographs and ter use them for promo- 
tional and advertising purposes at no charge. 

Deadline for the receipt of entries is September 
I, 1989. 
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OKI AJ IONIA 

TODAY 

Entry’ Form 

Attach one form per en- 
try. Entry forms may be 
photocopied or addition- 
al forms are available at 
Oklahoma TODAY, 401 
Will Rogers Building , 
Ok fah o m a Ci ty . 0 A 
7JI52, Fa fries must he 
received by September /, 
1989. 


Name ol Enirant 


Address City 

Stale ZIP 

Daytime Telephone 

CATEGORY (check one) Child? (12 and under) Yes No 

□ Stale park scenic 

□ State park wildlife 

□ State park outdoor recreation 


Caption ( ideniJy subsets, wildlife or activities shown) 


State park where taken 



Date taken 

(may be approximate) 
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Photographs by Alien Russell 


nee the Red River was so 
fierce and so volatile cow- 
boys feared crossing it 
more than they did head- 
ing off a stampede. 

That’s not the case anymore. 
Dams and locks have taken most 
of the spunk out of the river best 
known for its work as the 517-mile 
boundary between Oklahoma and 
Texas, but, says John Trotter who 
has lived near the river since he was 
5 years old, you could hardly call 
the Red tame. It still has sink- 
holes — the Red's answer to quick- 
sand — made when water slips 
under a sandbar only to decide it 
wants to surface again. “Get close 
to one,” Trotter said, “and if you 
don't fall in, it'll pull you in! 1 Cut- 
backs, chunks of land turned is- 
lands in the river’s effort to travel as 
the crow Hies, still abound. And the 
Red remains notorious for its appe- 
tite for farmland. 

Down near Ida be l where Trotter 
lives, people still talk about the lo- 
cal farmer who tried to break the 
Red River from nibbling at his 
property, a chore akin to keeping a 
horse from going after a carrot, 
“My farmer friend went out and 
bought 10 to 12 wrecked cars, ca- 
bled them together and laid them 
on the river bank to keep it from 
washing away,” Trotter said. 

That night, the farmer retired 
convinced he'd outsmarted the riv- 
er. He told himself this wasn’t the 
wild Red River of the 1800s that 
used to send farmhouses tumbling 
downstream to the Mississippi, like 
a larger version of kick- the- rock. 
This wasn't even the Red River of 
the early 1900$, when the slightest 
storm in the Rockies could trigger a 
head rise, a wall of water, so tall 
bridges toppled before it. 

'This was a modem man's Red 


River; a tamed river engineers liked 
to say. just the thought of a tamed 



Spanish scours named if Rig Rojo. 


Red makes Trotter laugh. ‘The 
river went up,” he said, returning 
to his story, “The river went down. 
The cars were gone.” 

The river wasn’t finished either. 
“My farmer friend wound up with 
about a 900-acre island,” Trotter 
said. The man had to build a barge 
to reach, much less farm, this fertile 
island in the southeastern corner of 
the state. And, when it became 
clear the Red wasn’t ever going to 
give the land back, the farmer 
eventually built himself a bridge to 
his soybean fields. Others may scoff 
ar the Red’s might, but Trotter 
notes that that farmer now farms in 
Arkansas, 

Judy Wilson, manager of the 
Hugo Chamber of Commerce, has 
lived near the Red for 20 years. 
Considered a newcomer in a town 
where mosc of the families go back 
three generations, Mrs. Wilson ad- 
mits she has only known the mod- 
ern-day Red River, Yet she knows 
when to take it seriously. “There’s 
a big rock near here,” she says. 
“When that rock gets covered you 
know you’re going to get a lot of 
rain. You know you’re in trouble.” 

Those days, she says, you can 
still see an angry Red River, cattle 



bobbing in it like corks, rush past 
the Hugo area. Engineers may like 
to chink their dams have corralled 
the Red, but locals know they've 
yet to change its nature. She notes 
even in its tempered state, the Red 
is favored coffee-shop talk. La von 
Parsons, who lives near Soper, says 
that’s because the Red is always up 
to something. 

Bom 46 years ago about a mile 
from the river, Mrs. Parsons mar- 
ried into a family that has firmed 
Red River bottomland for 100 
years. Out back of her house where 
other folks might have a clothes- 
line, she has a river that runs red, 
high or not at all depending on the 
season. “We wouldn’t make it 
without the dams,” she observed. 

Even with them, there are no 
guarantees. The Parsonses one day 
woke to find they owned an island, 
200 acres sitting smack in the cen- 
ter of the Red River. Another 58 
acres is in limbo — the river having 
not decided quite yet what it wants 
to do with it. 

“Some of our land rests in the 
river,” Mrs. Parsons said. “The rest 
has gone to the ' 1’exas side.” 

Trying to keep it all straight, she 
admits, could drive a person loco. 
But the Parsonses are accustomed 
to the Red. They could sue some- 
one every time the river fiddles 
with their property line, but they 
don’t. “The land builds up over 
there and someone else farms it,” 
said Mrs. Parsons. “It’s yours but 
you can’t get to it. The acres just go 
back and forth.” 

Her family takes solace in the 
fact that no one can sell the land or 
give a deed to it. Every 20 or 50 
years, the river gives the land back. 

“It does what ir wants to dn T ” 
she observed. ll li goes where it 
wants to go.” — Jeanne M. Devlin 
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In Tillman County, the Red River 
is joined by the North Fork on its 
way to the Mississippi. On the 
1,200-mile journey, the Red will 
drain roughly one-tenth 
of the continent. 
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Building bridges, like this one for 
Highway HI, over the Red once 
seemed a waste; spring just saw the 
river wash them away. That began 
to change in 1944 with the dam that 
created Lake Texotna. 
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Oklahomans who live along the Red 
River, like it as much for the wild- 
life it attracts as anything. A snowy 
egret feeds southeast of the 
Interstate 35 bridge. 
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By the time the river is southwest of 
Hugo, its fiery color has cooled , 
thanks to an influx of fresh water 
from rivers upstream. Locals say 
the Red’s sloping white sandbars 
rival many better-known beaches. 



There are days you can still see an 
angry Red River, cattle bobbing in 
it like corks, rush past the Hugo 
area. Other times, the river is so 
low a man could walk across it. 
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As the Red approaches Louisiana, 
the river takes on a new lushness. 
Its waters house alligator gar , soft- 
shelled turtles and the 
quintessential catfish . 


Mav-June 1989 
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n n recent decades, it became 
stylish to assume that the en- 
joyment of walking should 
end at age 16 when America’s 
favorite milestone was reached: Pass- 
ing the driving test. 

Speed. Wc couldn’t get enough of 
it. Everything had to get fester and 
easier. We bought televisions that 
don’t have to warm up, microwaves 
that cook breakfast in seconds, lamps 
that turn on without fumbling for a 
switch. 

Our motors raced — but so did our 
pulses. Eventually, wc noticed that 
some things of beauty had been lost 
along the way. Wc started yearning for 
a slower time, so we learned to crochet 
and decorated our homes in a style wc 
called "country," We tired of TV din- 
ners and took up gourmet cooking. 
Bored with watching where we were 
going, we slowed down to sec where 
we had been. 

Looking back, it seems inevitable 
that we would rediscover the joy of 
walking, too. 

Now, around almost every suburban 
neighborhood, on school or gymnasi- 
um tracks, in malls and the tunnels 
that mn beneath Oklahoma’s ow n cap- 
itol complex, urged on by cassette 


tapes or stopwatches, Oklahoma walk- 
ers whittle away at their blood pres- 
sures and waistlines as they put one 
foot in front of the other. 

Fitness is the goal of these urban 
walkers, but venture outside the city 
limits to state parks and trails and you 
quickly realize walkers walk for many 
reasons. For a great many walkers, be- 
ing without a goal is the goal. It’s un- 
likely that any scientist has measured 
the benefits of strolling through the 
loamy fragrance of wet leaves, but any- 
one who has done it knows that it 
soothes like a balm. 

Dr. Mary Monfort, psychologist and 
associate professor at Central State 
University, has seen how walking any- 
where— even around vour own 
block — can relax the mind. She said 
her belief has been confirmed over and 
over while working with depressed 
children. 

“In the hospital where 1 worked, wc 
had children who w'ere so depressed 
that they wouldn’t come out of their 
rooms. If %ve had to, we would pick 
them up and carry them outside so 
they could get some exercise. After a 
while, even the worst of them would 
start coming around, 

Monfort has personal experience to 
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For mail-walkerty it's never too cold or too 
hot. PtuSy there , f the window-shopping. 


back up her observation* “It clears the 
mind. That’s why I walk. It relaxes me 
so I can think. If I have something I’m 
working on* I let it go and do some- 
thing physical. I just let it soak while 
I'm walking. When I come back to it, 
it’s clearer* It’s had time to saturate, to 
become more lucid than before,” 

That may be why so many philoso- 
phers and great thinkers have been 
great walkers as well. Jesus walked in 
the wilderness to prepare himself for 
his ministry; Henry David Thoreau 
wrote that he needed at least four 
hours a day of sauntering through the 
woods and fields to preserve his health 
and spirits. 

Thoreau had Walden Pond. Oklaho- 
mans have many more options. The 
state's parks* rivers and prairies have 
long draw n those who simply want to 
ramble, yet these days the state is in- 
creasingly attractive to those who walk 
for fitness, too, as communities and 
state parks scurry to satisfy walkers’ 
cries for more paths, more fitness 
trails* 

Although walking trails at a number 
of state parks have taken a beating 
from the elements in recent years, sev- 
eral arc in excellent condition. "This 
summer park officials will be using 


their funds to battle the undergrowth 
and erosion that have tried to reclaim 
paths at other parks* 

This means it can pay to know your 
trail before you start down it. Some 
trails are best avoided. Others couldn’t 
be better. Knowing which is which is 
the key. Above all else, realize this: 
Not every trail is geared to walking. 

The park system designates some 
trails for backpacking, usually those 
that are five miles or longer. Those 
trails, like the one ar Talimena State 
Park in southeastern Oklahoma’s Ou- 
ch ita Mountains, take time to negoti- 
ate* The Talimena trail, which covers 
steep and rugged terrain, is the west- 
ern section of the Ouachita Trail that 
extends 175 miles into Arkansas - not 
the kind of trail for an afternoon stroll* 

Other trails, trails longer than two 
miles and shorter than five miles, are 
designated as hiking trails. If you’d 
like to spend a whole day walking 
hard, you might consider some of 
these. But if you do, be sure to take 
along a sack lunch and a thermos of 
water. Such trails are not made for true 
walking; steeper than a walker’s path 
they require greater strength and 
agility. 

Park staff members can help you 
choose the best trail for your purpose, 
and the state Tourism and Recreation 
Department has recently revised maps 
of many of the trails, according to Su- 
san Price of the Tourism department's 
planning and development office. 

A walker herself Price has strolled 
many of the paths that crisscross Okla- 
homa; many arc beautiful, she says, 
but she recommends in particular a 
handful of trails that because of their 
good signs, views and condition rank 
among her favorites. 

Walkers quickly learn to appreciate 
a well-marked trail, says Price, because 
it makes returning to your starting 
point so much easier* 

Her personal favorites in Oklahoma 
include the fitness trail at Keystone 
Park, the two nature trails at Sequoyah 
State Park* the two trails at Little Riv- 
er State Park, both trails at Fountain- 


Fountainhead State Park, the trails at 
Lake Wister State Park and the trail 
system around Robbers Cave State 
Park. In western Oklahoma, park offi- 
cials recommend the trails at Boiling 
Springs State Park or the Salt Plains 
National Wildlife Refuge, operated by 
the ILS. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Lake Eufaula’s Fountainhead State 
Park is popular with many tourists be- 
cause it's easy to reach from Tulsa or 
Oklahoma City. Despite its name, the 
Crazy Snake Nature Trail has attracted 
its own group of devotees. 

Park naturalist Randy Ledford says 
walkers can pick up a brochure to in- 
terpret the trail* a quarter- mile loop of 
walking easy enough for senior citizens 
and small children to negotiate. Near- 


‘7 don’t know if I 
can articulate it. 
But walking 
in beaut if id 
surroundings is 
very healing.” 


by Indian Ridge Trail offers a two-mile 
walk for those who prefer a longer 
stroll. 

On either trail, you might — with 
breath -stopping suddenness- — follow a 
twist in the trail and find a stag stand- 
ing as a still and watchful sentinel in a 
clearing only a few feet from your 
path, 

“In our area, we have a mixture that 
makes it especially interesting,” Led- 
ford said. “We have woodlands, bot- 
tomland terrain and savannah areas. 
What that does is create a variety of 
wildlife habitats.” 

Ledford said some animals that live 
in the area are easier to see than oth- 
ers. Deer, for instance* have become 
accustomed to the human traffic and 
are almost certain to appear. Year 
round there’s a good population of 
Eastern bluebirds and shore birds* In 
the fall* there is a good array of ducks. 
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In the winter, a visitor can see an occa- 
sional bald eagle. There are also os- 
prey, pelicans, bobcat, coyote, minks, 
shrew and turtles as Ledford likes to 
point out. 

In the western half of the state, an- 
other nature trail in near perfect condi- 
tion is the Eagle Roost Nature Trail in 
the Salt Plains National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. A new r trail has recently been cut, 
making the entire stretch of crushed 
rock pathway about a mile-and-a-half 
long* There a walker can watch eagles, 
deer, turkey, geese, ducks, shore birds 
and raccoons* 

■ 

Walking doesn’t have to be confined 
to nature preserves, however* There’s 
no better way to explore a new city 
than on foot* And for those who like to 
be surrounded by evidence of civiliza- 
tion, plenty of man-made attractions 
exist in Oklahoma for the amusement 
of walkers. 

One example is the self-guided in- 
terpretive trail around the Murrell 
Home, three miles south of Tahlc- 
quah. Walking here is not only easy 
enough for seniors and toddlers, but 
you can also catch a glimpse of the life 
George Murrell led after he built his 
two-story frame house in 1845* The 
house was the hub of social activity 
when officers from nearby Ft, Gibson 
entertained the Tahlequah belles of 
the day. A walker gets a good view of 
the house, one of only a few Cherokee 
Nation homes to survive the Civil War, 

Stride through most any Oklahoma 
town, and you realize most offer 
enough architectural landmarks to jus- 
tify a walk if you know where to go. 
Rarely is this as easy as following a 
yellow brick road, but some towns 
make architectural walking tours easier 
to pull off than others. 

Docents of the # State Capital Pub- 
lishing Museum lead a one-hour walk- 
ing tour of the Guthrie historic district 
at 1:30 p.m. every Sunday that weath- 
er permits. The free tours offer history 
buffs a glimpse of early buildings and 
stories about their occupants. Special 
tours at other times can he arranged for 


groups of 10 or more as well* 

If that kind of walking tour is too 
pedestrian, you can design vour own 
Guthrie walk with help from Susan 
Hannah’s Vintage Excursions Tour 
Service, which will provide a guide, 
dressed in vintage walking skirt and 
hat, to lead you into buildings through- 
out the area as she describes the char- 
acters who once called Guthrie home* 


“If you go in a bus, you just can’t see 
it,” Hannah said* “The interior resto- 
rations are at least half of the work 
done, You need to see the architectural 
design up close to appreciate the 
stained glass and minutest details, like 
the pressed tin ceilings and comice 
work*” 

Hannah’s tour service can accommo- 
date any group, from two to 200, and 


There's reassuring word for walkers who like fo take if slow and easy: Walking for a mile bums 
the same number of calories as running for a mile . It just takes longer. 



The Sociable Sport: 

Volksport walkers love the exercise, the camaraderie - and the patches, 


I n 1979, Leslie Weeks took part in a volkssport walking 
event in West Germany, It turned our to be something 
the young American soldier would never forget, The 
course followed the Rhine River, and Weeks recalls a 
stopping point where the participants could sit down at checker- 
ed -cloth^cove red picnic tables to eat grilled knockwurst or brat- 
wurst while watching the barges move upstream* 

“I don't believe Td e%^er seen anything quite like it,” says 
Weeks, now an Oklahoma County juvenile detention officer 
living in Yukon, 

It didn't take long for Weeks to learn the Germans took their 
walking very seriously, “There were three of us in the military 
who were participating. We thought we were in pretty good 
shape. But we found ourselves being passed by older Germans,” 
he recalls. 

Weeks was hooked on volkssport by the end of the event. 
Now, at age 37, Weeks is president of an Oklahoma City- based 
vol kss po rt c I u b , ' The Wa nde rgru p pe ( Ge rm a n for wan d er grou p ) , 
making him one of several hundred Sooners enthusiastically 
boosting this “sport of the people." 

Volksspon had its beginnings with public running races held 
by sporting clubs in southern (Germany in the early 1960s, 
During the decade these events developed into vofksmarr/res, 
walks designed to give urban Germans an opportunity to exercise 
on the weekends and gain recognition for their efforts* t hese 
vo Iks marches evolved into vol kss port. 

Volkssport, as practiced by Weeks and other club members, 
has expanded to include swimming and bicycle- riding as well as 
walking. But walking remains the main event. Walks generally 
follow' a 10 kilometer (6.2 miles) course, with those who finish it 
earning a medal or a patch* 

With 800 miles of walking to his credit. Weeks says he has so 
many patches and medals he doesn't bother to count them 
anymore. Suffice to say, his patches cover one wind breaker and 
his medals blanket a wall-hanging in his home. 

Weeks didn't have to beat out anyone for his awards, and he 
doesn't walk any faster today than he did six months ago. No 
competition is involved in vol kss porting; no one is rewarded for 
finishing faster than someone else. 

dTie ty pical course takes about two and a half hours to com- 
plete, but walkers are able to begin and finish when they like. 
There is no limit on the number of breaks they can take. They 
can stroll the course alone or do it with a cadre of fellow 
vol kss porters, “"Hie idea is for people to come out and enjoy 
themselves,” Weeks says. 

While non-stren nous exercise is the primary goal of volkssport- 
ing, clubs try to lay out courses that will stimulate more ephem- 
eral interests as well. Often the walks follow lake shores 
(participants bring along fishing poles) or wooded nature trails, 
with the course marked by signs, arrows or fluorescent streamers. 
Of the 35 club events scheduled for Oklahoma in 1989, Weeks 
notes, several were keyed to the celebration of the Centennial of 
the Land Run of 1889 this past spring. 

Events are scheduled for all seasons of the year and arc held 
without regard to the w eather, he adds. Some arc w alked at night 



Leslie Weeks teamed to take walking seriously in Germany. 


with volkssporters carrying flashlights. One night event occurs at 
Christmas when participants tour Oklahoma Can's Ski Island* 
famous for the elaborate lighting its homes display during the 
holiday season. 

Corporate sponsors, such as McDonald’s, often help cover the 
cost of medals and patches as well as other event expenses. 
Usually walkers pay entry* fees ranging between $4 and $6 per 
event. However, that charge is assessed only of walkers seeking 
credit or a patch for completing the course. Anyone curious about 
the event can walk for free, 

Tulsa offers volkssporters a year-round diversion* says attorney 
Kenneth Miles of the state’s largest club, the Green Country 
Wander-Preunde (wander- friends). Walkers can check in at the 
Quik-Trip at Utica Square on any day, at any time* then peram- 
bulate along a course that takes them through some of the city's 
most attractive sections, including passes by Swan Lake and the 
River Walk* 

Oklahoma volkssporters have organized themselves into nine 
area clubs, which range in size from the ISO members of Green 
Country Wander-Freunde to others that have a handful of mem- 
bers. In addition to Oklahoma City and Tulsa, dubs are located 
in Lawton and Snyder. These dubs elect representatives to the 
Oklahoma State Volkssport Association* There are national and 
international organizations as well. 

Who participates in volkssport? Members say volkssporters 
range in age from children (infants make the trip carried on their 
parents’ backs) to senior citizens. A number of families take pan, 
and leashed dogs arc welcome to make the trek. Weeks has also 
staged a volkssport event for juvenile detainees, “"I lie Great 
Walk of ’88"; about 35 youngsters completed at least a mile of 
the course and eight walked 16 miles. Some people join the 
clubs after their doctors have encouraged them to get more 
exercise* But most just like walking in the company of others. 

“My wife, son and I can get on the walking path,” says Miles, 
“and find ourselves really communicating. Exercise and commu- 
nication, It's killing two or three birds with one stone.'’ 

— 1 W*k, Stratton 
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Forrest and Mint Romero near Tulsa's hugely popular Rker Walk, where seven miles of paved 
walkways follow the Arkansas River. ,4 wooden pedestrian bridge erosses the river mid-way . 


after your tour, she will arrange a stop 
at one of the area's eateries for an 
elegant lunch or afternoon tea, if you 
would like. 

Should architectural tours prove too 
tame for your taste, rest assured that 
some of the state's urban areas include 
spots that combine the best of both 
worlds: Proximity to the comforts of 
civilization and the look and feci of the 
wilderness. 

Near Tulsa, Forrest and Aline Ro- 
mero fill their yen for nature at Red- 
bud Valley, a 160-acrc preserve 
northeast of the city. Walking in Red- 
bud Valley with its slippery paths lead- 
ing up from Bird Creek in the valley 
past damp caves in the limestone can 


be more challenging than a stroll in the 
neighborhood park. But the Romeros 
think it's worth the effort, 

“You see so many different habitats, 
so many types of plants and animals. 
In the spring, the valley is filled with 
dogwoods, redbuds, native hawthorns 
and wild plums. In the fall, there are 
the sugar maples with their scarlet 
leaves. Even in the middle of winter 
and summer, it's always interesting,'' 
In northwest Oklahoma City, Mar- 
tin Park Nature Center offers a similar 
escape; here two miles of well-kept 
trails lace through bird-filled woods 
and prairie dog villages. 

There can even be a feeling of the 
country on paved pathways in the 


heart of the suburbs, Oklahoma City 
resident Paige Lammerts dreamed up 
Lake Hefner Trails, a series of wind- 
ing, paved paths south of Lake Hef- 
ner, Lammerts said her inspiration for 
the project came from the park and 
trail around White Rock Lake in 
Dallas, 

.After Lammerts and others cam- 
paigned for the trails and volunteered 
supplies and services for the park, the 
trails were completed. There, dozens 
of w alkers and joggers can be seen any 
morning or evening using the three 
paved trails that are lit at night. Three 
bridges cross streams that lead to the 
lake, and banks of wild flowers con- 
tribute to the countryside feeling of 
the park. 

In Tulsa, the River Walk extends 
more than seven miles along the Ar- 
kansas River. Inviting benches are dot- 
ted here and there as arc restrooms and 
playground areas so that walking can 
become a family event. 

In Stillwater, land that had histori- 
cally been considered useless has been 
transformed into a walking trail in this 
university town in north central 
Oklahoma. 

William Nelson, director of Parks & 
Recreation for Stillwater, said a study 
of the area's flood ways coupled with 
the concern a retired Army nurse had 
for the elderly resulted in the town 
building a walking trail that looped be- 
hind St ill waters senior citizens' center. 

That trail was so successful that 
planners came back later to extend the 
trail from the senior citizens’ center 
over four bridges that cross a creek, 
under a four- lane highway and along 
the creek banks to a retirement home. 
The trail has also helped cement Still- 
water's relationship with its Japanese 
sister dry, Kameoka. On the other side 
of the world, that city 1 also developed a 
park and playground in a drainage re- 
tention area; the Stillwater trail is now 
known as the Kameoka Trail. 

Nelson said planners strived to 
make the trail accessible to rhe handi- 
capped, while keeping pedestrians 
away from traffic. Since the plan in- 
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Dr Bernard anti Nita Rabtnovttch wait 
their Sheiries in a Norman neighborhood. 


voJvcd using flood ways, flooding can 
make portions of the trail impassable 
after heavy rains. 

Even with that drawback, the trail 
has proved popular enough to be ex- 
tended again. Now, the trail circles 
back and connects with the sidewalk 
system leading to the city's new Cen- 
tennial Plaza with its monument in 
honor of the 1889 Land Run. 

“The idea was the same that Tulsa 
used in building its River Walk,” Nel- 
son said. “We took an eyesore and 
turned it into a jewel. It all follows a 
national trend to connect parks using 
areas that had not been thought of as 
assets.” 

Strolling in the country or ambling 
down city sidewalks may sound like 
child's play compared to the fitness 
walking you’ve been meaning to start, 
but chat doesn't mean you won't be 
getting fit while you do it. 

In a survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Sporting Goods Association, it 
was found that walking — not running, 
cycling or “Jane Fonda” burning— is 
the up-and-coming sport, having at- 
tracted the most new participants in a 
year. In fact, it has now pushed exer- 
cising with equipment out of its former 
number one spot. 


But will walking work? 

Dr. Randy Eichner, a sports hema- 
tologist at the University' of Oklahoma 
Health Sciences Center, thinks it will. 

The key is determining what you 
want the exercise to accomplish. In the 
past, fitness was keyed to competition, 
Eichner said. And that kind of fitness 
required strenuous exercise for 20 to 30 
minutes, three to five times a week. 

“The problem: Only 15 percent of 
us exercise that hard,” Eichner wrote 
in his exercise column in The Daily 
Oklahoman “Even worse, people got 
the notion that if you couldn't do it all, 
there was no point in doing anything.” 

New research says if you define 
health as mental, physical and social 
well-being, then any sort of physical 
activity will make your heart more 
healthy, 

“Studies from Harvard, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Cooper Clinic in 
Dallas agree," Eichner said, “If you 
draw' a graph of health benefits versus 
sweat invested, you see increasing 
benefits as activity rises from 500 calo- 
ries a week (couch potato) to 3,500 
calories (athlete). 

“The line rises sharply on this graph 
from 500 to 2,000 calories, but from 
2,000 to 3,500 calories — the fitness 
range — the health returns flatten out. 
So most of your benefit comes from 
the magic 2,000.” 

Those 2,000 calories arc easy, 
Eichner pointed out. They arc burned 
with two hours of tennis plus two hours 
of hiking and two hours of yard work in 
a week. Or you can enjoy three hours 
of walking plus two hours of bowling 
and three hours of gardening. 

“Even 30 minutes of walking a day 
may cut your heart- attack- rate risk by 
one-third,” he said, 

Anne Kashi wa, co-author of Roct- 
porfs Fitness Walking for Women, said 
the value of walking for weight loss has 
been underestimated in the past. “If 
you walk 45 minutes four times per 
week and don't change what you eat, 
over the course of a year you will lose 
18 pounds,” she said. 

Doctors say their patients find it eas- 


ier to walk than almost anything they 
recommend. First, it requires no spe- 
cial equipment except a comfortable 
pail of shoes. Second, it can be adapt- 
ed to any level of fitness. And the fluid 
nature of walking protects against the 
injuries than can be caused by the jar- 
ring impact of aerobic dancing or 
jogging. 

That such benefits have more peo- 
ple walking has not been lost on park 
planners in Oklahoma. Many state and 
city parks have added fitness trails in 
recent years, 

Richard Crosson, park manager at 
Keystone State Park in the northwest- 
ern part of the state, said fitness trails 
are rarely long. Instead, their fitness 
lev el is established by “stations” along 
the way w here a w alker or jogger can 
stop and perform exercises to promote 
strength and flexibility. 

“Usually they have stations where 
you can stop and a sign will direct you 
to touch your toes 10 times or some- 
thing like chat,” Crosson said. 

The one-and -a -quarter mile fitness 
trail at Keystone loops alongside the 
lake. Sponsored partly by St. John's 
Medical Center in Tulsa, the trail has 
20 fitness stations with four warm-up 
stations near the start and four cooi- 
down points near the end. 

“All the stations are 400 to 440 yards 
apart. The trail is gravel so it isn't 
muddy, A lot of older people come 
here and just walk the trail without 
using the stations. The trail starts out 
through woods, winds through an open 
area and then circles back to the 
beginning.” 

Park strolls can qualify as fitness 
walks, too. 

Therese Burkhart, health and aqua- 
tics director of the Norman YMCA, 
defines fitness walking as any kind of 
walking that is continuous and lasting a 
minimum of 15 to 20 minutes. During 
that period, the heart rate must be 
within the target heart zone, A simple 
method of determining that zone is to 
subtract your age from 220 to get your 
approximate maximum heart rate. The 
target zone is from 60 to 85 percent of 
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Akia Health Spa: 

1 A • / liMI * 


An Oasis for Walkers 


M orning at Akia doesn’t begin with breakfast in bed or a 
leisurely encounter with the daily newspaper. 

No, here the day dawns before the sun has risen over 
the nearby Chickasaw National Recreation Area. And 
guests begin it with their tennis shoes on and their feet moving 
on one of the daily aerobic walking sessions this women’s fitness 
retreat prides itself on. 

“Those guests who want a brisker experience take the upper 
trails, and those whose pace is slower take the lower,’’ explains 
Jeanne Meyer, 52, one of the co-owners of this small health spa 
near Sulphur. “Everyone increases a bit each day, though, and 
the miles go by in good conversation and camaraderie.” 

They also go by in some of the most beautiful scenery Oklaho- 
ma has to offer. Miles that slowly add up in neigh borhoods, on 
tracks or in malls speed by in the fragrant Chickasaw forest as 
walkers wend their way past cold and clear streams, mineral 
springs and places with names like Bromide Hill, Flower Park, 
Little Niagara and Pavilion Springs. Birds, squirrels and even the 
occasional armadillo pause to blink at the strange creatures with 
weights on their ankles and w'rists who chatter and huff as they 
follow the trails. 

Although Akia offers a complete fitness package in its four-, 
five- and seven-day sessions from April to June and in September 
and October, walking is the heart of the program. 

To develop aerobic fitness, increase metabolism and bum 
calories, women who visit Akia Icam what Jeanne and Wilhclmi- 
na Maguire, the other owner, call “brisk walking techniques.” 
The basic locomotor skill most take for granted is an art and a 
science at Akia. A handout explaining proper posture, optimum 
stride, breathing patterns and ami movements is part of an 
extensive information package guests go home with. Jeanne and 
Willie take turns putting the high and low' trail groups through 
their paces, and each is watchful and ready to advise and encour- 
age during the walks. 

r Ifie information package also includes recipes for some of the 
most elegant, delicious food ever to be called low-calorie, low'- 
salt, low-fat and high-fiber: Akia Sunset .Soup, a creamy carrot 
concoction that would leave Bugs Bunny dazed with delight, 
Cantonese Stir Fry, Stuffed Bell Peppers, Chocolate Cheesecake 
Pie. It’s hard to believe this stuff is healthy, but Jeanne and 
Willie have the proof. They also promise that the day's intake of 
calorics averages only about 1.000. 

Jeanne, who is a registered dietitian, and Willie, w hose holistic 
lifestyle has kept her 54-ycar-old body looking 20 years younger, 
have created and converted recipes to make an Akia cuisine that 
rates four stars. They do all the cooking, serving the 1 1 guests 
who attend each session family-style around a large table in the 
main cottage of the charming compound. 

Before the two women got hold of it in 19K4, Akia was a run- 
down tourist court with several native stone buildings that had 
been mostly vacant since the ’50s. In its heyday, the place 
housed those w ho came to Sulphur to drink the mineral waters, a 
natural brew' of sulfur, bromide and iron. 

Today. Willie, who is a cosmetologist, recommends the water 



Vicki Francy and Jo Go m ley at Akia health spa near Sulphur. 


as a facial mist in her skin care clinic, another treat offered guests 
one evening after a satisfying day of walking, biking, exercising 
and soaking in the hot tub. For a small extra fee, guests can end 
the day under the strong hands of Kim, a certified masseuse w ho 
works wonders with human muscles and flesh. 

Willie is a certified color analyst, and she charts each guest. 
Jeanne throws in a thorough lecture on nutrition and making it 
through the supermarket without allowing any preservatives, salt 
or fat to hijack the grocery cart. She also supervises the weigh-in 
and w'cigh-out and measurement sessions that tell each guest if 
any body changes have taken place during her stay at Akia. 
Jeanne provides a body composition analysis so everyone knows 
what percentage of her body is fat and how that percentage fits 
the suggested percentages for health. 

Guests at .Akia have come from (California, Texas, Arkansas, 
Florida, Kansas and all over Oklahoma. 

Dr. (Carlotta Hill Rotman, a dermatologist from Chicago, read 
about the spa in The New York Times and decided to give it a try. 

“I had never been to Oklahoma,” she said, “and I thought this 
would be a good excuse to visit. Everyone in this state is 
friendly. I love it. This was my first time at a spa, and I was 
surprised that I could do the exercises they asked me to do and 
not get sore. 1 really do feel better after my four days here.” 

Akia has also developed a body of regulars who attend at least 
one session a season. One group of nine women w ho met for the 
first time at the retreat has already had two reunions; they plan to 
return every year. 

Willie believes guests are drawn to Akia as much for the 
temporary oasis it offers women as for the exercise it affords. Her 
explanation of the spa’s name says much about the philosophy 
behind its success. 

“We wanted a Chickasaw name, and we found this history of 
the Chickasaws that explained the akia was a gathering place for 
the whole clan; it was like the center of the tribe,” Willie 
remembers. "'Hie more we thought about people coming togeth- 
er and making important decisions about their lives, the better it 
sounded.” — Kathryn Jenson White 
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that number, she said. 

To see if your pace is pushing your 
heart to that level, stop while walking 
and count your pulse for six seconds. 
Multiply that number by 10 to get your 
beats-per-minute. The 15 minutes at 
that rate should be preceded by a 
warm-up period and followed by a 
cool-down pace, she said. 

You shouldn’t get too bogged down 
in pulse rates and distance marks, 
though. Any kind of exercise is very 
good, health experts say. And walkers 
do improve their health even when 
they concentrate on looking for robins’ 
eggs instead of at their stopwatch. 

For many, the aerobic benefits are 
just part of the allure of walking, 
anyway. 

For instance, on almost any morn- 
ing — somewhere between daybreak 
and late breakfast — you can find a 
group of seniors sipping coffee at ta- 
bles in the Orange Julius restaurant at 
Shepherd Mall in Oklahoma City. 

The size of the group can vary from 


a half dozen to 25 or so. 'They come 
from Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois, 
New Jersey and even Finland. None 
of them knew one another before they 
began walking the three-quarter-mile 
mall circle. 

“We drive 25 miles round trip to get 
here and walk,” said Stanley Lukas- 
zek, who walks with his wife every 
day. “I’ve been coming for 15 years. 
We’re all retired, and that can be mo- 
notonous. But every morning w hen we 
get here, we can settle the world’s 
problems.” 

“That’s right,” Sullcns chuckled. 
“We talk about sex, politics, religion. 
We don’t care. Whatever it is, we dis- 
cuss it.” 

Members of the group may not 
know r the names of other regular w alk- 
ers at the mall, but they recognize 
them and know when they don’t show 
up. There are the women w ho come in 
tennis shoes and leave in high heels to 
go to work. There are the grandparents 
who take turns pushing their grandba- 


by in a stroller as they walk. There’s 
the 92-vear-old man who does his two 
laps every day. 

“When he gets to the door, he says, 
‘Whew! Made it again,”’ Sullens said. 

Experts agree that there is no such 
thing as bad walking, and that a good 
walk is whatever you say it is. 

For Patti Rieves, a gtx>d walk is one 
near a cabin or campground far from 
telephones and schedules. When she’s 
in Oklahoma City, Rieves juggles re- 
sponsibility for her two sons with her 
obligations as the wife of a busy lawyer 
and as a successful real estate agent. 
When she goes on vacation, however, 
she looks for the kind of relaxed atmo- 
sphere she can find in one of Oklaho- 
ma’s parks or nature preserves. 

“We don't take an alarm. There are 
no phones or schedules. We leave the 
business clothes at home with the ra- 
zors and hair curlers,” Rieves said. 
“When we get there, we turn off. Ev- 
erything becomes so simple. We put 



'Hie point at which a walk becomes a For more information about individual 
hike is subject to individual interpretation, trails, telephone numbers are included 
but the following trails were chosen with with each listing. 

walkers in mind. Martin Park Nature Center Trail: A 

Starred* entries are places where, along one-and-a-half-milc, self-guided loop takes 
with walking paths, hiking trails abound, walkers into a 140-acre nature preserve in 


north Oklahoma City. An observation tow- 
er overlooks a creek, a pond and a prairie 
dog village. (405) 755-0676 

Mary r K. Oxley Nature Center trails: 
Seven miles of interpretive trails in Tulsa’s 
Mohaw k Park take walkers by an old tree 
nursery and a fish hatchery', as well as 
wilderness areas. (918) 832-8112 

Woolaroc Nature Trail: 'Phe first 
quarter mile of this one-and-a-half-mile 
trail is paved for wheelchair access, begin- 
ning near Woolaroc Museum, southwest of 
Bartlesville. (918) 336-0307 

Pathfinder Parkway: Much of this 
seven-mile path follows the Chaney River, 
from Johnstone Park in downtown Bartles- 
ville and to Jo Allen Low r e Park, south of 
towm. You’ll find picnic tables at either 
end. (918) 336-8708 

River Park Trail: lliis seven-and-a- 
half-mile trail follows Tulsa’s Riverside 
Drive along the Arkansas River. (918) 585- 
1201 

Redbud Valley Nature Trail: A na- 
tional preservation organization, 'Hie Na- 
ture Conservancy, purchased this wooded 
preserve northeast of Tulsa, f Hie longer of 
the two trails is fairly strenuous.) The pre- 
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Walker {ami friend} in Clayton hike State Park in Pushmataha County . 


on some soup and then go out/" 

Rieves doesn't insist on solitude for 
her walks even though that's nice 
when it happens, “The people you 
meet are wonderful. They share the 
same feeling you have, ft's a different 
group than the people you see in the 
city,” 

Rieves said the walking, too, is nev- 
er boring — not even to her children 
when they were small, 

“The kids never complained that 
there was nothing to do when they 
were small,” she said. “Sometimes 
you know where you're going, and 
that's nice and comfortable. Some- 
times there's the excitement of won- 
dering where the path will take us and 
will we get lost. Either way, it's a 
peaceful experience.” S3 

Kay Morgan , a writer for The Daily 
Oklahoman, specializes in health-related 
topics , Jim Garrison is a photographer 
living in Norman . Miji Doucet is a free- 
lance photographer and writer in 
southeastern Oklahoma , 


serve is open on weekends, (918) 592-6000 
Three Forks Trail: A half-mile nature 
loop and a one-and-a-halLmile hiking path 
originate from the Western Miffs Guest 
Ranch near Wagoner. (918) 772-2545 
Will Rogers Country' Centennial 
Trail: lire Skull Hollow Nature Trail is a 
shorter, interpretive trail; the Centennial 
Trail winds for IB miles near Oologah. 
(918) 341-8966 

Jean Pierre Chouteau Trail: Parts of 
a 60-m tie- long trail along the McClellan- 
Kerr Arkansas River Navigation Channel 
are designated as equestrian trails, so walk- 
ers may encounter riders. (918) 489-5541 
Murrell Nature Trail: Audio stations 
lor visually-impaired walkers and a bird 
sanctuary were included in the design of 
this mile-long trail, three miles south of 
Tahlcquah, (918) 546-2751 

Robbers Cave Miking Trail: 
Roughly 12 miles of rrails meander through 
the state park. (918) 465-2562 

Whispering I fills Trail: A onc-mi Ic 
loop follows along the shore of Keystone 
Lake, (9JH) 865-4477 

Indian Ridge Nature Trail: A half- 
mile nature loop and a two and one- half- 


mile hiking trail begin near Fountainhead 
Lodge, The nature loop passes a pioneer 
homesite and an Indian cemetery. (918) 
689-5311 

Clear Bay Frail: There are two trails 
starting from the South Dam Recreation 
Area at Lake Thunderbird cast of Norman; 
a half-mile paved nature loop and a four- 
mile hiking loop. (405) 360-3572 

I ittle River Stale Park trails: Two 
more trails at Lake Thunderbird; the Indi- 
an Point Hiking f rail and the Hog Creek 
Nature Trail Roth trails are well marked 
(you know how far you've walked). (405) 
364-7634 

Lone Star Nature Trail: This three- 
quarter- mile trail takes walkers along a 
ridge in f *akc Wlsicr State Park. (918) 655- 
7756. 

Ouachita Frail: A 225-milc trail be- 
gins in Tali men a Stare Park, seven miles 
east of Talihina. Shorter trails include a 
half-mile Wildlife Sketchbook Trail (918) 
567-2326 

Johnson Creek Nature Trail: A one- 
mile loop rakes walkers through the John- 
son Creek Recreation Area at Lake 
Tcxoma (214) 465-4990 


Buckhom Trail: A three-mile shore- 
line trail connects Lake Murray Resort and 
a campground. (405) 223-6600 

Chickasaw National Recreation 
Area Hiking and Nature Trail: This 13- 
mile trail hegins at the Travertine Nature 
Center near Sulphur. (405) 622-3165 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife Ref- 
uge: Wirh nearly 30, (XX) acres of the refuge 
open to the public, there's a trail here to 
suit every taste. The short Visitor's Center 
Trail is paved and wheelchair accessible. 
(405) 429-3222 

Cimarron Trail: A local Boy Scout 
troop made improvements and added in- 
to rptetive signs on this mile dong trail in 
Boiling Springs State Park near Woodward, 
Another trail takes walkers along the park's 
namesake “boiling” sand springs, (405) 
256-7664. 

Eagle Roost Nature Trail: This one- 
and-a-qu artcr- mile trail in the Great Salt 
Plains National Wildlife Refuge takes 
walkers through flowering thickets and 
along the shores of the Great Salr Plains 
Lake. A 20-fout observation tower gives 
walkers a bird's-eye view of the lake. (405) 
626-4794, 
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Pepper Creek Farms 


By Jeanne M. Devlin 


leven years ago, Jean Carlton 
bought 80 acres of rolling hills 
just south of Guthrie at a sher- 
iff s sale; she envisioned the land shad- 
ed with Scotch Pines and herself an 
absentee Christmas tree farmer. But 
every tree she planted withered in the 
Oklahoma heat. 

Undaunted, Carlton turned the land 
over to cattle, enjoying the picture of 
herself as an absentee rancher. Beef 
prices nose-dived soon after. 

She moved on to pigs. 

The day Carlton learned her hired 
hand had run her pregnant pig to 
death, as part of a drunken (ark, this 
Oklahoma woman figured she had two 
choices: Sell the farm or find some- 
thing she could farm herself 
The decision wouldn't be an easy 
one. ‘Td already found that farming 
didn’t pay/' recalled Carlton. u \ knew 
by then if you want to farm you have 
to have a good job to pay for it," 

A psychotherapist, she had the re- 
quired second job. As a recent divor- 
cee tired of the frenetic pace of 
Oklahoma City, she craved the quiet 
life farming promised. She also har- 
bored a fierce desire to own a farm, she 
says. 

What Carlton didn't w^ant anymore 
was a typical farming operation. Some- 
how, this polished, urbane woman 
could not sec herself hanging out at 
the local Co-op, trading brand names 
of fertilizer with the men. 

That's when she remembered her 
recipe tor jakperio jelly, “1 had been 


served this recipe 20 years ago by a 
woman from work," recalled Carlton. 
“And as soon as I tasted it, 1 knew I 
couldn’t leave her house until I got the 
recipe." 

She smiles wickedly. 

“Let's just say I got it," 

Through the years, Carlton says she 
has made the jelly for family and 
friends—always to rave reviews. Her 
18-year-old son thought enough of the 
jelly that when she proposed making it 
to sell in July of 1985, he decided here 
was the summer job he needed. 

His mom spent six months fine-tun- 
ing the jelly in her Oklahoma City' 
kitchen, selling jars on the side as she 
went. Carlton figures it took her 10 to 
20 batches to get a jelly recipe that was 
both tasty and economical to make. "I 
w'as working toward a particular taste,” 
she explained. “Something heavenly. 
Somewhere between Jupiter and 
Mars. It s a taste my palate loves and a 
great majority of people do too, A 
sweet and sour; sweet and hot taste." 

Vinegar w r as the crucial ingredient 
she discovered. “The taste differs de- 
pending on whether you use wine or 
apple cider or plain old nothing vine- 
gar," she noted. “Vinegar gives it the 
bite.” 

She concocted her ow n mix of vine- 
gars. Satisfied with the result, but tired 
of peeling jelly off her kitchen ceiling, 
Carlton upped and mo%'ed the opera- 
tion to her Guthrie farm. With acres of 
fields at her disposal, she decided to 
mine the land once more; this time, 


she would grow the peppers used in 
her jelly. 

Today, Pepper Creek Farms is both 
a place and a company. Carlton picked 
the name because she says it tells the 
whole story'. She has a farm. She raises 
peppers. She sells pepper products, 
fhe creek exists, too, although, Carl- 
ton says she added it to the logo more 
as a nod to the need most folks have 
for water after tasting her hot salsas, 
nacho slices and jalapeno relish than 
for the stream that flows from her well- 
stocked farm pond. 

The pond ensures fertile land for 
her jalapeno peppers. It’s also scenic — 
something Carlton is partial to. But a 
sign on a crooked fence post on the 
way into the farm warns fishermen to 
keep the bait and poles in the car. 

I ans of her jelly are always welcome to 
visit, but Carlton says she saves the 
pond's fish for a local handyman who 
in return keeps the creaks and groans 
of the old farm quiet. 

Her farmhouse stands over a dugout 
used by settlers in the months after the 
Land Run of '89. A dclapidated garage 
nearby houses her factory. T he pasture 
surrounding both is cluttered with oth- 
er farming projects gone awry. “I was 
trying to raise pheasants here.” (krlton 
says, pointing to an empty wooden hut 
on stilts. “I decided they'd look better 
in the wild." 

So she let the birds go, 

Carlton has learned the key to being 
a farmer is not to do it yourself, but to 
respect Mother Nature, find experts as 
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the need arises and know yourself. Ag- 
ricultural extension agents from Okla- 
homa State keep the nutrients in her 
soil balanced; an international market- 
ing director for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture keeps an eye out for 
new markets. 

And when selling jalapeno jelly and 
salsa to supermarket giants, like 
Safeway, got out-of-hand a year ago, 
Carlton didn’t have a second thought 
about cutting back. “I was selling lots 
and losing money.” Today, she con- 
centrates on selling to specialty stores, 
mainly in Oklahoma, where 
the control is greater and 
the profits better. 

Hers is a laid-back kind 
of farming, too. 

December to January, 
you couldn’t distinguish the 
acre of land that she raises 
jalapenos on from the 79 
acres that surround it. All 
the land is covered with 
nubby grass, like a blonde 
burr on a toddler. 

Other farmers scurry to 
till their plots before the 
first frost, but Carlton is 
lazy, she says. She won’t turn a shovel 
of soil until April, the beginning of 
pepper season in central Oklahoma. 

When the time comes, she confides, 
a local farmer will come and do the 
dirty F work. She takes over from there, 
tucking the little pepper plants that 
she buys from a nearby greenhouse 
into the soil like children into fresh 
bed sheets. 

In a matter of weeks the soil is dot- 
ted with sprigs of green; white flowers 
follow and remain until the first fall 
frost. In between, Carlton will walk 
the rows of plants daily, plucking pep- 
pers off and popping them into a bas- 
ket. It may sound romantic, but 
Carlton goes through this routinue 
wearing surgical gloves so that the 
juices of the fruit don’t sting her 
hands. 

In the four years since she moved to 
Pepper Creek Farms, Carlton has tried 
growing just about every kind of pep- 


per in the book — from bell peppers to 
Anaheim peppers to Serrano peppers. 

Some grew better than others. “I 
finally decided to raise jalapeno pep- 
pers,” explained Carlton, “because 
bell peppers grow small and nasty* in 
Oklahoma.” 

Jalapenos, on the other hand, grow 
in Oklahoma as easily, and as green, as 
cedars on an open pasture. “Jalapenos 
will grow about 2 inches long and have 
a bright green shiny covering,” she 
said. “I grow real hot ones.” 

How hot your peppers are, or how 


hot people perceive them to be, is a 
source of pride for a pepper farmer and 
Carlton is no exception. “Yeah,” she 
said, “I’ve had people tell me I grow 
the hottest ones they’ve ever tasted in 
their life.” 

She credits her soil for the punch 
her peppers pack. They are so hot, she 
doesn’t have to use pesticides, she 
confides, because the heat keeps the 
bugs from biting. 

No one has to tell her that people 
feel strongly about hot peppers, cither. 
She gets letters. 'Die best get tacked 
by her telephone on a slip of wall in 
her renovated farmhouse. “You make 
the nastiest, low-down hot sauce, 1 
have ever used,” wrote Mandell Math- 
eson of Tulsa. 

“In other words, I love it.” 

Such praise tickles Carlton, but 
doesn’t particularly impress her. She 
knows she makes a mean hot sauce, 
but she says she makes an even better 


jalapeno jelly. “Just about everyone 
falls in love with it,” she observed. 

Those who don’t, she doesn’t worry 
about, nor does she try to convert. 
“You don’t throw pearls before swine” 
is Carlton’s reasoning. 

“I think there’s a category of people 
who like peppers and who are real 
connoisseurs,” she said. 

Carlton hears from those folks. It’s a 
Saturday afternoon and she would like 
to be thinking about something other 
than jalapeno peppers. But it’s diffi- 
cult. Folks keep driving up the dirt 
road that leads to her farm 
like they were on some 
kind of pilgrimage to find 
the hottest peppers this 
side of the Rio Grande. 

“One group just drove 
up waving $40,” Carlton 
said. “They said ‘$40 is 
what we’ve got and we 
want $40 worth.’ Said they 
w ? ere from Edmond and 
they needed some to send 
to friends back in Ohio.” 
Carlton took the order, 
like a carhop. 

The big, beige sedan full 
of Pepper Creek Farm fans waving 
madly from the windows lumbered 
down the little drive. 

Another customer satisfied, Carlton 
turned back toward her small factory , 
w here a kettle of Jalapeno TNT was 
boiling on the burner. 


Jeanne M. Devlin is managing editor of 
Oklahoma TODAY. 


Pepper Creek Farms’ products 
can be found at many Oklahoma 
specialty stores, including The 
Country Store in Weatherford, 
House of Flowers in Stillwater, 
Herb’s in Lawton, Kamp’s in Okla- 
homa City and Petty’s in Tulsa. If 
you’d like to sec the factory and 
farm, you can arrange a visit b>' 
calling Jean Carlton at (405) 282- 
3888. 
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Arbuckle Playground 

Wild animals, waterfalls and cool surprises 

By Carole K. Halmrast 



bout 75 miles south of Okla- 
homa City, the nearly level 
landscape of broad plains 
abruptly gives way to the for- 
ested hills of the Arbuckle Mountains. 
Stretching cast and west across south- 
ern Oklahoma, the hills provide an un- 
expected playground for all ages. 

It is an old range, the result of an 
uplift of mountains that occurred here 
some 500 million years ago. Though 
time has worn their jagged peaks to 
soft mounds, geologists believe that 
the Arbuckles were once as majestic as 
the Rockies. But, even lacking height, 
they’re still a welcome sight — and al- 
most a startling one — after miles of 
Oklahoma plains. 

'Three major tourist attractions are 
clustered in the Arbuckles: Arbuckle 
Wilderness, the Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area and Turner Falls. To- 
gether they make this area both a pop- 
ular trip destination as well as a 
pleasant diversion for travelers on the 
road to somewhere else. 

The Arbuckle Wilderness is a zoo of 
sorts, except that here the animals 
roam freely, and the humans are 
“caged” in their cars. An eight-mile 
drive on narrow roads winds through 
terrain designed to resemble the vari- 
ous animals' native lands. The park is 
home to more than 120 species. A bro- 
chure alphabetically lists 99 of the 
2,000 animals that inhabit the place — 
you’ll be amazed at how many names 
you don’t recognize as you scan the 
list. Nubian ibex? Dwarf zebu? Munt- 
jac? Blesbok? Hmmm ... be sure to 
buy the book at the entrance. It not 
only provides photos of these exotic- 


animals, so you can correctly identify 
them when you see them, but also 
gives interesting facts about them. Lla- 
mas, for example, have ”... a distaste- 
ful habit of spitting when annoyed.” 
Armed with this book, you'll stop re- 
ferring to all those antlered animals as 
“deer,” and instead say, “My, look at 
that Grant's Gazelle, will you?” Evers- 
one will be impressed. 

You can buy animal feed at the en- 
trance booth, too. Pay $5.50 for the big 
bucket right off the bat, because the 
small one won’t last. No one could 
deny all those sad-eyed, soulful ante- 
lope. Trust me. 

At the posted speed limit of five 
miles per hour, the trip takes at least 
one-and-a-half hours, and probably 
longer, depending on how often you 
stop to gaze at the zebras and the os- 


triches, and how often you're involun- 
tarily stopped by camels Iving placidly 
in the road. Llamas, too, meander 
across your route and arrogantly dare 
you to annos them. Remember, they 
spit. 

Allow at least four hours at Arbuckle 
Wilderness, because you'll want to ex- 
plore the park's walk-through zoo area, 
also. Two large aviaries contain hun- 
dreds of exotic birds; monkeys and 
chimps live on a small island in a lake 
where you can take a complimentary 
paddle-boat for a spin. 

Besides all the animals, Arbuckle 
Wilderness offers two go-cart tracks, a 
playground, bumper boats, and $1 
camel rides. 

With the advent of spring, you can 
see a country music show four times a 
day at one of the park’s two theaters; 
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in July, you can catch a second show- 
last year, it featured music from the 
'50s — -four times a day at the same 
location. Blue grass music lovers 
shouldn't overlook the park's other 
theater where four times a day the 
Pullen Theatre, a family band, 
performs. 

Open from 8 a.m. until one hour 
before dusk, park admission is $8.99 
for adults and $4.99 for children under 
12, Children under 3 enter free. 

While you're in the area, either Sul- 
phur or Davis make a good central site 
from which to base an overnight stay, 
'The town of Sulphur has the advan- 
tage of lying right at the entrance to 
the Chickasaw National Recreation 
Area. Since it's located away from the 
freeway, nearby motel rates are allur- 
ing. For $24 a night, you can stay at 
the comfortable Chickasaw Motor Inn. 

The Chickasaw 7 National Recreation 
Area covers 9,500 acres and was 
formed in 197b by combining Platt Na- 
tional Park— at the time the nation's 
smallest national park — and the Ar- 
buckle Recreation Area. 'Hie Chicka- 
saw Area, sold to the federal 
government by the Chickasaw Nation 
in 1902, has long been a mecca for 
travelers seeking healing from the re- 
gion's natural sulfur and bromide wa- 
ters, Both mineral and freshwater 
springs dot the park, and clear streams 
run through the shaded woodlands. 

Paved roads thread through lush 
green forests and alongside small wa- 
terfalls and mountain streams. Go 
ahead, stop the car and get out. Sniff 
the clean air. Take off your shoes and 
wade the streams. Better yet, listen to 
the quiet- — all you'll hear are the laugh- 
ter of a few other nature-lovers and the 
hum of locusts in the trees. 

From the park's main entrance in 
Sulphur, a short drive brings you to the 
Travertine Nature Center. Proof of its 
entertainment value is that this is one 
museum your children will not com- 
plain about lingering at. The snakes, 
frogs. Fish and other exhibits of native 
plants and animals keep them well- 
amused. They" II stand by the cage of a 


motionless snake for long minutes, try- 
ing to detect movement, watching him 
breathe. “We just fed him a w eek ago, 
so he's still full," explains a park natu- 
ralist, “And he's kind of lazy- — he 
doesn't like to move any more than he 
has to.' 1 {You might look meaningfully 
at your teen-ager at this point, if you 
have one.) 

If you're pressed for time, but still 
want to take at least one of the many 
available self-guided nature trails, a 
short one starts right outside the Cen- 
ter's doors. It climbs from woodlands 
to the prairie in minutes. The trail 
illustrates the “edge effect," or what 
happens when two different environ- 
ments — such as woodlands and prai- 
rie — meet. Among other things, you'll 
notice a temperature change, and you 
may see a cactus growing unusually 
close to a shade tree. 

The Nature Center presents films 
on the hour throughout the day, and 
park naturalists lead morning and eve- 
ning hikes on weekends. 

Farther south in the recreation area, 
you can swim, boat and fish in the 
Fake of the Arbuekles, a 2,350-acre 
lake created by Arbuckle Dam at the 
confluence of three creeks. 

The park service maintains shaded, 
secluded campsites with grills and ta- 
bles, available on a first-come, first- 
sen ed basis, but they are rustle. (Hot 
water and Hush toilets are limited.) 

All in all, this recreation area affords 
a cool surprise in the midst of hot, 
dusty plains. Wade as long as you can, 
hike as many trails as you've time for, 
have a picnic and take a few minutes 
to stop at Pavilion Springs for a sip of 
the sulfur waters. It smells a bit 
"eggy" around there, and you proba- 
bly won't like the taste — -but remem- 
ber it's good for you. 

Save Turner Falls for the heat of the 
day. The oldest park in Oklahoma, it 
fe a t u res a 7 7 - f dot wa te r! a II that h as c re- 
ated two natural sw imming pools with 
very rocky bottoms; bring old tennis 
shoes and wear them in the water, for 
the rocks could spoil a barefoot per- 
son's day. 


Here's the place to try something 
you probably have never done; swim 
under a waterfall. It's the most power- 
ful showerhead you may ever encoun- 
ter, You'll find it exhilarating, and so 
much fun that this time it might well 
be the children dragging you away. 

In the second pool, a water-slide 
dumps swimmers from a respectable 
height; natural rapids (little, manage- 
able ones) pull you along on your raft; 
and flat rocks offer spots to just sit in 
the water and feel cool. 

Besides sw imming, you can explore 
some caves here, hike, picnic, play in 
the playground and peruse the inevita- 
ble gift shops and snack bars. You can 
also camp, but the campsites at Chick- 
asaw National Recreation Area are tar 
more private and desirable. 

Day use of the park in summer costs 
$4.50 for adults and $3,50 for children 
younger than 12. There's no free frol- 
icking here, but the experience of 
swimming with he Id-breath beneath 
that waterfall is well worth the price. 

Carole A . Halmrmf, a freelance writer 
/king in Eden Prairie , Minnesota , has 
written for Good Housekeeping and 
Woman's Day. 

The Arbuckle Wilderness, 75 
miles south of Oklahoma City on 
Interstate 35, opens at 8 a.m. every" 
day except Christmas and closes an 
hour before sundown. For more in* 
formation, call the park at (405) 
369-3383. 

The main entrance to the Chick- 
asaw National Recreation Area is on 
U,S. Highway 177, near Sulphur, 
The Travertine Nature Center is 
open in summer even 7 day from 8 
a.m. to 9 p.m. For a schedule of 
the center's interpretive programs 
and films, call (405) 622-3165. 

Turner Falls Park is on ITS. 
Highway 11 south of Davis (take 
Exit 51 west from Interstate 35). 
The falls and water pools open for 
summer on May 1. For more infor- 
mation, call park superintendent 
Jim Blue, (405) 369-2917. 
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here will never be anything 
like the Land Run of 1889 
again, but you can relive the 
excitement through the pages 
of Oklahoma TODAY this year. Our 
special series on the Centennial, com- 
bined with our entertainment features 
and outstanding photography ... and 
everything else we offer, make us a 
bargain settlers would never have 
passed up on the territory. 

Neither should you. 

To order by mail, use the postage-paid 
return envelope bound into this issue. 
One year (six issues) is only $12. 

To charge on your 
credit card, 
call toll-free 
1-800-652-6552, 
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Liberating Art: 
BLAC, Inc. 


O len Nallcy can remember a 
lime when the only role a 
black actor could get in Okla- 
homa was as a mammy or a 
servant. And if people wanted to see a 
black production, be it dance, concert 
or theater, it meant them leaving the 
state. 

“A lot went to New York City,” he 
recalls, “but that didn’t do the average 
person any good,” 

Twenty years ago, into that void, 
came the Black Liberated Arts Center, 
Inc., a non-profit organization deter- 
mined to give black artists an outlet for 
their talent, but one equally commit- 
ted to importing black artists so Okla- 
homans could sec what was happening 
elsewhere as far as black culture, 

**I think its rime had come," Nalley 
says, when trying to describe why 
BLAC surfaced in Oklahoma City 
when it did. “There was that need.” 
It was a hunger not felt just by 
artists. 

“Black children need positive black 
images,” says Nalley, one of the 
founders of BLAC and now its general 
manager, “and seeing very talented 
black artists is important for them. 
They may never become a flutist or a 
soprano, but that experience still 
builds a positive image for them of 
black adults.” 

Nalley has a theory, too, that white 
children benefit more than black chil- 
dren from the productions. “By seeing 
these very positive images of black 
adoks,” he explains, “it gives children 
more respect for blacks and black cul- 
ture in general.” 

Nalley estimates that at least 50 per- 
cent of each audience at a BLAC pro- 
duction is white. BLAC also offers 



BLAC, Inc. imported artists such as Akin Ai/ey long before most Oklahomans had heard of 
them \ says Bends McBride, hoard president . and Glen Nalley . general manager ngft 


more parts to white actors than any 
other local company offers to blacks. 
The idea of integration in and through 
the arts appeals to him, 

“We decided a long rime ago that 
even though our focus was on the 
black artist and black experience we 
didn’t want to be known only as a 
black company that could only do 
black themes. Usually, at least one 
play a season is a non-black theme,” 
he says. 

In the end, however, the Center 


remains best known for the strong 
shoulder it offers to the city’s black 
community. 

From the beginning, it has been a 
magnet for disadvantaged black chil- 
dren with nowhere else to go, “We use 
them in our productions,” Nalley says. 
“They do things backstage. We did a 
lot of counseling, working with kids 
and parents,” 

It might not seem in keeping with 
the mission of an arts organization, but 
there was never any question that 
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BLAG would open its amis, when kids 
who were tot) seared to go home or 
whose parents had kicked them out of 
the house appeared at its door, hour 
times the fknter moved; each time, 
the children followed. 

If Nalley has any regrets, he says, it 
is that the Center's present home in 
the old Classen High School doesn't 
afford enough interaction with chil- 
dren. That bothers Nallcy. “Kids who 
arc involved have a better chance of 
surviving,” he contends. “There's 
nothing like pride and self-esteem to 
keep you out of a lot of negative activi- 
ties. We’re just sorry we don’t have the 
resources to do more.” 

Parents still talk about how children 
blossomed around the tenter’s volun- 
teers and artists. And Erica lliomas, 
the other paid staffer at BLAC, says 
she and her sister also benefited from 
the Center’s programming, despite the 
fact that their middle-class upbringing 
included regular trips to Broadway pro- 
ductions and art shows in New York 
City and Dallas. Nalley knows BLAC 
touches the privileged and the under- 
privileged, both young and old, but 
the constant eries for a children’s the- 
ater and acting classes for children stay 
with him. “We know there’s a real 
need,” admits Nalley. 

So far, it’s gone unfulfilled. 

State Representative Freddye Wil- 
liams says: “Since academic integra- 
tion, BLAC performs a vital task 
because inadvertently our culture is 
overlooked in many public schools. 1 
have been surprised to find out chil- 
dren don't know who Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar and Sojourner Truth were. 
BLAC can’t do it all because they op- 
erate on a shoestring. I petition for 
money for them. It’s needed.” 

Yet if a windfall were to come, Nal- 
lcy would hope it would come in a 
shower, not a deluge. 

B LAC's budget consistently hovers 
around $100,000 a year. Nalley credits 
leisurely growth and the fact that rit/.y 
galas and expensive sets aren’t its style 
for the organization’s economic well- 
being. “We’ve never made sudden 


spurts,” he says, “and to be honest, 
we didn’t get much more money dur- 
ing those (good) times than w r c do 
now.” 

Even if it had, you suspect Nalley 
wouldn't have let it go to the group’s 
head. At 63, he is a man who remem- 
bers using eggs instead of coins to buy 
candy during the depression, and he 
admits you don’t forget lessons like 
that, how quickly good times turn bad. 

“There’s a greater burden when 
dealing with other people’s money and 
their lives,” he says simply. 

Yet his caution has paid off. 

The Center is going into its 18th 
straight season, and it has a reputation 
more wealthy organizations would 
envy. In 1987, BLACTs production of 
Atho! Fugard’s "The Blood Knot” 
won first place in state and regional 
competitions and second place in the 
American Association of Cbm m unity 
Theatre’s national contest. 

BLAC is credited with being the 
’first to bring both the Alvin Alley 
Dance Company and soprano Marvis 
Martin to Oklahoma. And each year, 
he adds, it brings musicians, dance 
companies and literary figures to Okla- 
homa City to perform and, perhaps 
more importantly, to teach. "When our 
guest artists sign their contracts,” Nal- 
ley says, “they agree to a public perfor- 
mance and a lecture or demonstration 
in the schools.” 

In January ’89, BLAC hosted “Art 
and the Black Aesthetic in the Class- 
room”; more than 2£X) Oklahomans — 
many teachers — came to learn how to 
better understand and teach black art. 
Such programs have earned BLAC a 
reputation as the Midwest’s answer to 
the Harlem School of the Arts; they’re 
what lets Nalley confidently say that 
stars the likes of Leona Mitchell and 
pianist Billy Taylor have a soft spot 
when it comes to BLAC. By doing 
benefits for BLAC, stars, like Leona 
Home, make it possible for the Center 
to offer some of the cheapest tickets in 
town, tot). “Again,” Nalley adds, “if a 
family comes and it doesn’t have the 
money, we let the kids in. We’re loos- 


er than some organizations.” 

Yet Al Bostick, the group’s paid ar- 
tistic director for 12 years, says he al- 
ways felt BLAC would eventually 
make the jump from community cen- 
ter to professional company. It hasn’t 
happened. “There has always been a 
feeling that we needed to go slowly," 
he says, in explanation. 

In December, Bostick left for a job 
as theater coordinator for the City Arts 
(bnter in Oklahoma City, He misses 
BLAC, but says the many volunteers 
the organization has couldn’t compen- 
sate for the stress of working for a 
multi-faceted organization w-ith only 
three paid employees. 

Nalley says BLAC will eventually 
fill Bostick’s post, but, in keeping w ith 
its temperament, it will do so slowly. 

“We’re going to have guest direc- 
tors," Nalley confides. “And from 
them, an artistic director could 
emerge. We just want to lay for aw hile 
and then go from there. We didn’t fed 
we needed to get in a hurry. It’s cer- 
tainly a big job to fill Al’s shoes. There 
are not many like Al.” 

He realizes, too, how unique a job 
w r ith BLAC] is. On one hand, the Gen- 
tcr wants creative people; on the other, 
because of its limited funds, it needs 
people who don’t mind sweeping up 
after the same drama they just 
directed. 

With a laugh Nalley says: “We’ve 
got this excellent reputation, if the 
money could match the reputation, 
we’d be rollin’ in it.” M 


Ticket prices for most BLAC 
events are $10, $5 for students 16 
years and younger. Season tickets 
are a bargain: $30 buys tickets to 
four theatrical productions and 
three guest artist performances. 
(Blues artist Taj Mahal and Mexico 
City’s Ballet Folklorieo are on the 
1989-90 schedule.) For a perfor- 
mance schedule or to order tickets, 
call (405) 528-4666 or write BLAC, 
Inc., 1901 N. Ellison, Oklahoma 
City, OK, 73103. 
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May 6-28 Get hooked on art at Norman’s 
Firehouse Art Center celebration of Oklahoma fish. 'The centerpiece is a 30- 
piece exhibit by fly fisherman and self-taught artist Bri Matheson. Also: 
children’s workshops and a fishing seminar. ♦ May 14, 20 The Wichita 
Mountains, an environmental crossroads, may well be the wild flower capital 
of the state. Check out the wild blooms on a guided tram tour through the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. ♦June 2-4 There’s much more than 
dancing at Red Earth ’89, a Native American cultural festival of fine art, 
crafts, traditional games, authentic food (and 1,000 dancers) at the Myriad in 
OKC. June 23-24 Where better to watch a production of Create. r Tuna , an 
affectionate spoof of small-town life, than at the restored Ramona Theatre in 
small-town Frederick? Though the play is set in fictional Tuna, Texas, one 
of its authors, Joe Sears, grew up in Bartlesville. * 



MUSEUM AND GALLERIES 


MAY 

1-31 “Watercolor Oklahoma," Plains Indians and 
Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
1-31 Paintings In Marcus Amerman. Southern Plains 
Indian Museum, Anudarko, (405) 247-6221 
1-31 Paintings bv Joan Brown, Cherokee Natl 
Museum, Tahtcquah, (918) 456-6G07 
[-June 5 “Vessels of Grace," Pueblo pottery exhibit, Nafl 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
l -June II “Ansel Adams and American Landscape 
Photography," Phil brook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-7941 

l -July 9 Gilereasc Rendezvous 1989: Paintings by Wayne 
Wolfe, Sculpture by T.D. Kelsey, Tulsa, (918) 
582-3122 

I -Sept. 17 “In Serv ice," Fenster Museum of Jewish Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-3732 

^Centennial events shown in hold letters. 


5-June 30 “Michi Kukuchi Susan," paper collage and mixed- 
media sculpture, Goddard Center, Ardmore, (405 1 
226-0909 

6-28 “Fish Story," Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 

(405) 329-4523 

8-29 “Faces of Destiny, Photographs from the 1898 
Indian Qrngrcss, “ OK Museum of Natural 
History, OKC, (405 ) 360-5729 
20-21 “1839 Frontier Military Encampment," Museum 
of the Great Plains, Lawton, (4051 353*5675 

JUNE 

2- july 30 “Contemporary Inuit Drawings," Gilereasc 

Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 

3-25 Jewelry by Betsy Crump and Ron Lodes, 
Firehouse An Center, Norman, (405) 329*4523 

3- Aug. 21 “Athletes: Photographs 1860-1986," OF Museum 

of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
5-Juiy 10 Photographs by Shan Goshom, Plains Indians & 
Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
17-july 9 Trail of Tears Art Show, Cherokee Heritage 
Center, Tahlcquah. (918) 456-6007 
24-July 23 “The Same Fc Trail: Photographs by Joan 
Myers," Museum of the Great Plains, Lawton, 
(405) 353-5675 


May-Jtme 1989 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


MAY 

6 Morell & Nemish, Duo-Pianist Concert, Mitchell 
Hall, Edmond, (405> 341-4422 
“Susannah," Performing Arts Center. Tulsa, (918) 
596-71 1 1 

13 Bartlesville Symphony Orchestra, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
18 Tulsa Philharmonic, Mahler's 2nd Symphony, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 
20 Tulsa Philharmonic, Museum of Art, OKC, (405) 
840-2759 

27 Tulsa Philharmonic with Billy Taylor, Performing 
Arrs Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

28 Gospel Music Show, Powderhorn Park, Langley, 
(918) 782-2320 

JUNE 

4,1 1,18,25 Twilight Concerts, Will Rogers Park, OKC, (405) 
236-1426 

9-Aug* 12 River City Players, Northeastern State Univ*, 
Tahlcquah, (918) 456-5511 

9-1 1 Old f ashioned Medicine Show School, Star Dance 
Contemporary Dance Theatre, CSU, Edmond, 
(405 ) 348-8066 

10-17 Mozart Festival, Community (km ter and 
Woolaroc, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
27 Starlight Concert, River West Festival Park, Tulsa, 
(918) 582-0051 



DRAMA 


MAY 

3-21 

4- Junc 26 

5- 7, 11-14 
5-7, 12-13 

5-13 
11-14 
1 1-14 

17- 21 

18- 20 


18- 20,25-28 
June 1-3 
l H- June 4 

19- 21,25-28 


“The Frog Prince, 1 ' OK Children's Thearre, OKC, 
(405) 682-7588 

OK Shakespeare in the Park, Hater Park, 
Edmond, (405) 340-1222 

“The Emperor's Nightingale," Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 
‘The Foreigner," Southwest Playhouse, Clinton, 
(405) 323-4448 

“is There Life After High School?" Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 
"Women of Letters," Street Players Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 364-0207 

“Vanities,'' Thearre Norman. Norman, (405) 364- 
7436 

"Midsummer’s Night Dream," Performing Arcs 

Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 

“Guys and Dolls,” Community Center, 

Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

“42nd Street," Cabaret Supper Theatre, 

Fort Sill, (405) 351-6001 

"Crimes of the Heart,” jewel Box Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1 786 

“The Foreigner," Pollard Theatre, June 28 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2802 


25-28 “The Governor,” Street Players Theatre, Norman, 
(405) 364-0207 

25-June 30 "'89er Historical Drama, 11 Edmond Historical 
Society, Edmond, (4th5) 340-6216 

JUNE — ” " 

1-4, 6- II “Bedroom Farce," Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-71 U 

1-4, 8-11 “Rocky Honor," Brady Theater, 'Luisa, (918) 585- 
3100 

2- Aug. 19 “Oklahoma!, ” Discovery land!, Tulsa, (918) 245- 

6552 

3- Sept 2 Trail of Tears Outdoor Drama, Cherokee Heritage 

Center, Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 
7- II "End of the World with Symposium to Follow,” 
P c rfo rm i ng A rts C k: n te r, Tu Isa, (918) 596-7 1 1 1 
9-SepL 1 " r Ihe Man Who Ran," Picture in Scripture, 
Disney, (918) 435-8207 

16-Aug, 26 "Eddie 6c the E eclectics," Brady Theater, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-9494 

21-25 “Once Upon a Rhyme," OK Children's Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 682-7588 

23-24 “Greater Tuna,” Ramona Theatre, Frederick, 
(405) 335-3356 

23-july 22 “A Midsummer Night's Dream," Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2802 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 

MAY 

2 “Art in the Park," Community of the Arts, McLain 
Rogers Park, Clinton, (405) 323-9125 
5-7 Gilcrcasc Rendezvous, Gilcrcasc Museum, Tulsa, 
(918) 582-3122 

5- 7 Arts Festival, Downtown, Edmond, (405) 340- 

3808 

6 Iris Festival, Ponca City, (405) 762-1002 

6 Kolache Festival, Prague, (405) 567-2827 

6- 7 Arts & Crafts Fair. Community Center, Disney, 

(918) 435-4953 

7 Int'l Food Fair, 7-Day Advent School, Ke rehum, 
(918) 782-2986 

13 Nat'l Wheat Harvest Festival, Sultan Park, 
Walters, (405) 875-3335 

13 Arts in the Park Festival, Central Park, Ardmore, 
(405) 226-0285 

13 Strawberry Festival, S til well, (918) 457-4403 
13 Spring Arts Festival, Woodward, (405) 256-741 1 
13-14 Asian Festival, Omniplcx, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
17-21 lnt'1 Mayfest, Downtown, Tulsa, (918) 582-6435 
19-21 Harvest Days Celebration, Woodward, (405) 256- 
7411 

20 Kecchum Day Festival. Ketchum, (918) 782-2244 

21 Israeli Festival, Emanuel Synagogue, OKC, (405) 
528-2113 

22-25 "Jazz in June,” Norman, (405) 366-8804 
27,28 Italian Festival, Pittsburg Co, Fairgrounds, 
McAlester, (918) 423-2550 

27-29 Del Pasco Festival, The Pasco District, OKC, 
<405} 524-1683 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


JUNE 

2-4 Red Barth, Myriad, OKC, (405) 943*2784 
2-4 Sunfest, Sooner Park, Bartlesville, (918) 337*2787 
2*4 Garfish Festival, Holdcnville, (405) 379-6675 
3 Pioneer Day, Downtown, Oologah, (918)443-2790 
3-10 Natl Sand Bass Festival 89, Madill, (405) 795-2431 
8-11 Chisholm Trail Festival, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 
10 Tia Juana Day Festival, Disney, (918) 435- 8242 
10- M Canterbury Arcs Festival, Hafer Park. Edmond, 
(405) 340-4367 

14- 17 Kiamidii Owa-Chito Festival of the Forest, 

Beavers Bend State Park, Broken Bow. (405) 584- 
3393 

15- 17 Pecan Festival, Downtown, Okmulgee. (918)756- 

4233 

15-17 T-Town Barbecue Cook-Off, Downtown, Tulsa, 
(918) 582-6435 

17 Juncteemh on Greenwood: OK Black Music 
Traditions. Greenwood Cultural Center, Tulsa, 
(405 ) 521-2931 

17 Summer Festival, Langley, (918) 782-3066 
17-July 16 Sand Plum Festival, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 
22-25 38th Nat’ I Square Dance Festival, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC, (405) 235-9338 


INDIAN EVENTS 


MAY 

21-28 Great Plains Rendezvous, Anadarko, (405) 247- 
5661 

27-28 Kiowa Blackleggins Ceremonials, Anadarko, (405) 
247-3987 

JUNE " 

16-18 Annual Tribal Pow Wow, Perkins, (405) 547-2402 
1648 Cherokee Strip Int'l Indian Expo, Lake Ponca 
Park. Ponca City, (405) 767-8888 
16-18 Creek Nation Festival Sc Rodeo, Okmulgee, (918) 
756-8700 

23-25 InrcrTribaT Pow Wow, Shawnee, (405) 275-3121 
29-July 2 Pawnee Indian Veterans Powwow, Fairgrounds, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-3962 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


MAY 

6 Ben Johnson Pro-Celebrity Team Roping Sc 
Cutting, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

6 Cross Roads of America Bullfight Sc Buck-Out, El 
Reno Rodeo Arena. El Reno, (405) 2624 188 

7 Kid's Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, Kctchum, (918) 
782-2014 

19-20 Daily Oklahoman Centennial Celebration, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
26-27 OK Cattlemen’s Assoc. Range Round-up, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie. (405) 282-3004 
26-28 Memorial 1PRA/ACRA Rodeo, Grove, (918) 786- 
2812 


27-28 Boley Rodeo & Barbcquc Festival, Roley, (918) 
667-3477 

JUNE “ 

1- 3 Rodeo Sc Homecoming, Fairgrounds, Hugo, (405) 

326-7511 

2- 3 CRRA-ACRA Rodeo, Mustang Round Up Club, 

Qobgah, (918) 371-2048 

541 Santa Fe Days, Exposition Center, Shawnee, (405) 
273-6092 

27-July 2 Jumping Horse Festival. OKC, (405) 278-8900 
30-Julv 4 Summer Circuit Quarter Horse Show, Tulsa Expo 
Square, (918) 744-1113 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

MAY 

5-7 Steam and Gas Engine Show. Pawnee, (405) 377- 
5876 

6 Fried Onion Hamburger Day, Downtown, El 
Reno, (405) 262-8888 

13.20 Wildflower Hike, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Cache, (405) 429-3222 

14.21 Wildflower Tram Tour, Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, (405 ) 429-3222 

19 OK Mineral Sc Gem Society, Omniplex, OKC, 
(405) 424-5545 

19-20 Rooster Day, Downtown, Broken Arrow- , (918) 
251-1518 

20 State Wildflowcr Day, Statewide, (918) 749-5859 
20 Loafers Rcunion/Gravy Sopping Contest, Fern’s 

Restaurant, Wil burton, (918) 465-2759 
22 Fore Tulsa, Southern Hills Country Club, Tulsa, 
(918) 743-9767 

27 Little Sahara Sand Drags, Waynoka, (405) 824- 
1471 

27-29 Scissorcut & WWdcarvcr Show, Disney, (918) 435- 
8080 

JUNE 

1- 4 Santa Fe Trail Daze, Boise City, (405) 544-3344 

2- 3 Biplane Expo '89, Frank Phillips Field. 

Bartlesville, (918) 299-2532 
3 Arcadia Lake Fishing Derby, Edmond, (405) 359- 
4630 

3- 4 Catamaran Races. Cherokee Recreation Area #2, 

Disney, (918) 435*8383 

3-10 Freewheel, Tuba, (918) 581-8300 
7-10 1989 NCAA Natl Golf Championship, Oak Tree 
Country Club, Edmond, (405) Z36-5000 
14-18 Aerospace America ‘89, Will Rogers World Airport, 
OKC, (405) 278-8900 

18-July 21 Olympic Festival Torch Run, statewide. (405) 236* 
1989 

30-July 16 U,S. Parachute Championships, Davis Field 
Airport, Muskogee. (918) 682-2401 


Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and 
details can change without norice. Please check in advance 
before attending any event. 
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